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TWELVE thousand six hundred school 
superintendents and other leaders in edu- 
cation ducked in the sharp winds and 
strolled leisurely in the soft zephyrs that 
alternately flowed across Atlantic City’s 
famed boardwalk during the week from 
February 26 to March 3. While the 
weather outside changed with surprising 
rapidity from near-blizzard to spring sun- 
shine and back again, the hundred-odd 
meetings of the sixty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators and its two-score 
associate groups fluctuated as rapidly from 
storm to calm. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The storm pennant was first hoisted 
by the subscribers and friends of Social 
Frontier, whose Sunday afternoon world 
preview has become an annual feature of 
the superintendents’ conclave. The ‘‘Fron- 
tiersmen’’ almost unanimously protested 
the recommendation of President Roose- 
velt’s Advisory Committee on Education 
that federal aid to education be avail- 
able to non-public schools for certain ser- 
vices, including text-books, transportation, 
scholarships and welfare services. A three- 
hundred word telegram signed by Harold 
Hand, of Stanford University, carried to 
the White House the formal objection of 
the group. 








Similar exception to the proposal for 
aid to private and parochial schools was 
taken, as the convention opened, by the 
John Dewey Society and the Horace Mann 
League. The issue was faced on Sunday 
night by official bodies of the American 
Association of School Administrators and 
the National Education Association when 
a turbulent joint session of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the Legis- 
lative Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association turned from a set pro- 
gram which featured educational objectives 
and the economic bases of school finance to 
a warm discussion of the relations of church 
and state. 

George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a member of the 
Policies Commission and a_ scheduled 
speaker, led the argument against public 
aid to private schools: 

Let’s not have any church—Catholic, Protestant 
or Jewish, using public money to make propaganda 
for any belief or policy peculiar to itself. Let 
all these churches stand on their own feet. Let 
them not use the arm of government through con- 
trolled education to enforce their religious and 
political philosophies. History shows the tragedy 
of church-state controlled education. Let’s not 
have it repeated in America... . 

We have maintained the separation of church and 
state in our country. The principle is violated by 
the President’s Advisory Committee in its recom- 
mendations that public funds be given to church 
schools. ... 
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Church schools 
are responsible to a part of our people. 


Keep the publie schools public. 
Teachers, 
whatever their religious affiliation, may well con- 
sider the danger of thus removing the schools from 


the control of all the people. The fundamental 


American principle of separation of church and 
state must be maintained. 

Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago and chairman 
of President Roosevelt’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, took the floor to point out that his 
committee’s recommendation was that the 
matter be left permissive—the states being 
given power to act, that the committee had 
merely recognized fully the widely accepted 
principle of vesting the power to expend 
such federal monies as were appropriated 
in the states themselves. 

John Callahan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin, rose to 
present the view that any stipulation on 
the part of federal aid legislation as to 
what schools were to be beneficiaries of 
federal funds was an invasion of states’ 
rights and a plain violation of the almost 
universal insistanece that federal control 
should not follow federal support. 

Chief spokesman for federal assistance 
to private schools was Francis M. Crowley, 
of the division of education of Fordham 
University, consultant of the Educational 
Policies Commission, who later issued a 
formal written statement in support of 
his opinion: 

... Dr. Strayer’s claim that the use of federal 
funds for the support of private schools is contrary 
to the fundamental principle of American democ- 
racy calling for the separation of church and state, 
is untenable. . . . such aid is provided for the child 
and not for the institution, since it is a question of 
the principle of equality before the law, which 
that child shall 
arainst, << 


requires no be discriminated 

It is only beclouding the issue to state that there 
is a clear violation of the principle of separation 
of church and state. Even a casual examination of 
U. S. Census data shows that there are so many 
this that a 


church-state relationship which would give domi- 


religious denominations in country 


nant rights to any religious group would be utterly 
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impossible. Furthermore, approximately 60 per 
cent. of the American people do not adhere to any 
religious sect... . 

. - - Does any one question the right of the child 
of a Catholic taxpayer to enjoy the benefits of 
public libraries, police protection, relief grants or 
other innumerable community or state services? 

If federal aid is granted, Catholics will be sub- 
jected to triple taxation for: (1) parochial schools; 
(2) public schools; (3) federal school subsidies, 
Is it fair to deny them a share in the new federal 
subsidies ? 


The discussion, in which many partici- 
pated on each side of the question, was 
brought to an end by the vote following a 
resolution introduced by Dr. Strayer, which 
included an item expressing ‘‘unalterable 
opposition to the proposal . . . that public 
funds be made available for the furnishing 
of reading material, the transportation of 
children to school and scholarships for 
pupils attending parochial and other non- 
publie schools.’’ 

The vote, on a motion made by Superin- 
tendent Ben G. Graham, of Pittsburgh, re- 
ferred the resolution to the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA for further 
study before official commitment on any of 
the proposals of the Advisory Committee. 

The controversy over public aid to pri- 
vate schools was inevitable from the begin- 
ning, and the end is not yet. Throughout 
the convention, group meetings brought the 
subject into their varied programs, and the 
issue was a frequent topic of hotel lobby 
conversation. Government and the public 
schools was the general topic of one of the 
major discussion groups of the convention. 
At this session W. Howard Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of schools at Schenectady, talked 
on ‘‘The Participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Public Edueation,’’ and N. L. 
Engelhardt, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, had 
for his topic, ‘‘Safeguarding Democracy 
through State and Local Participation in 
Public Education.”’ 

Superintendent Pillsbury grouped fed- 
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eral participation in education under three 
heads: (1) Direct participation in provid- 
ing schools for children of service people 
in reserve areas, the education of native 
people, including Indians and Eskimos, 
education in outlying territories such as 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the train- 
ing of government personnel; (2) research 
and promotion with current emphasis upon 
new fields such as crime prevention and 
education by radio; (3) financial support 
such as has been invoked from Congress in 
recent years. 

Dr. Engelhardt stressed the importance 
of state and local responsibility for the con- 
duct of schools: 


The success of local participation in public edu- 
cation is best measured in terms of the latent 
leadership aroused, the adaptation of the program 
to local need, the contribution made to larger areas 
of planning and thinking, and the willingness to 
finance in proportion to the wealth possessed. To 
the degree that school and community interests are 
promoted jointly may public education be consid- 
ered as succeeding. Its success may also be con- 
sidered proportional to the percentage of its peo- 
ple participating in a meaningful way in its pro- 
grams. 


Dr. Strayer closed his references to pub- 
lie aid for private schools at the morning 
session of the final day of the convention, 
speaking on the topic, ‘‘Shall the People 
Control Their Schools?’’ Pertinent to the 
Advisory Committee report he raised the 
following queries: 


(1) Did the National Advisory Committee intend 
to recommend a change in the constitution of those 
states which prohibit the allocation of public funds 
to the support of private or parochial schools? 

(2) Was the designation of these funds for read- 
ing materials, for transportation and for scholar- 
ships a method of providing support for non-public 
schools without paying the money directly into their 
treasuries ? 

(3) Is it possible that, in line with decisions 
heretofore made with respect to the use of federal 
funds for non-public schools, the proposal to allo- 
cate funds for the purposes specified above is in 
direct violation of the first amendmant to the Con- 
stitution of-the United States? 
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(4) Did the committee intend to support a policy 
of support for non-public schools which may result 
in the abandonment of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state? 


The resolutions, unanimously adopted as 
one of the official acts of the convention, 
reaffirmed belief in federal aid for public 
education as set forth in President Roose- 
velt’s Advisory Committee report, approved 
the conclusion of the Advisory Committee 
that federal aid should be given without 
federal control of education, and, since the 
complete report of the Advisory Committee 
was not available, referred the completed 
report to the consideration of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the Legis- 
lative Commission of the NEA. 

Federal aid to education was easily the 
outstanding topic of the convention. Three 
days before the general sessions opened, 
President Roosevelt had submitted the re- 
port of his Advisory Committee to Con- 
gress, and the next day had called into con- 
ference at the White House the following 
schoolmen to discuss federal relationships 
to the schools: Sidney B. Hall, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Vir- 
ginia and chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the NEA; A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools at Denver, Colo.; John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools at 
Pasadena, Calif.; Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

While the leaders called into consultation 
with the President, in accordance with the 
usual custom, issued no statement after the 
White House conference, they brought to 
the convention a general impression that 
President Roosevelt sensed the need of fed- 
eral aid to schools and expected to sponsor 
legislation in Congress to provide it; that 
he preferred a method of distribution in 
accordance to educational need and 
nomic ability of the states; and that he 
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opposed any type of federal control of state 
and loeal schools. 

The report of President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education was gen- 
erally endorsed whenever it was discussed 
at the convention, with the single exception 
of the recommendation that private and 
parochial schools share in the distribution 
of funds. The report recommends an in- 
itial grant of $70,000,000 for educational 
purposes to be made at the beginning of the 
school year 1939, to increase each year until 
a total of $199,000,000 is reached at the be- 
ginning of the school year 1944. 

The report recommends that old grants 
to education, including those for vocational 
education, land-grant colleges, agricultural 
and home economies extension work, be con- 
tinued. New grants would include certain 
earmarked funds for the following pur- 
poses: (1) Improvement of teacher train- 
ing; (2) construction of school buildings; 
(3) improved administration of state de- 
partments of education; (4) adult educa- 
tion; (5) rural library service; (6) ex- 
panded program of research in charge of 
the U. 8. Office of Education. 

The report guarantees state and local 
autonomy, recommends the continuance of 
the National Youth Administration and the 
Citizens Conservation Corps, and cites the 
local schools as most urgently in need of 
federal aid. 


YoutH EpucatTIoNn To-DAY 


The problems of youth as they are affected 
by education oecupied prominent places on 
many sessions and sectional meetings, which 
were climaxed in a forum on youth prob- 
lems, which discussed ‘‘Youth Education 
To-day,’’ the 1938 Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 
This principal report of the convention, in 
process of preparation for three years by a 
commission, of which E. E. Oberholtzer, 
superintendent of schools at Houston, 
Texas, was chairman, recommended school 
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curriculums organized around the prob- 
lems of life which youth face, instead of 
around a core of mathematics, languages, 
history and formal literature, such as forms 
the basis of most school curriculums to-day. 

Charges made by the Yearbook Com- 
mission against the present school cur- 
riculum were: It is remote from the stu- 
dents’ daily life; it is not adjusted to 
modern needs; it does not reflect the as- 
pirations of youth; it takes little account 
of individual differences among students; 
it has not kept pace with developments of 
psychology; and it gives too little atten- 
tion to emotional and social attitudes which 
often play a larger part in human behavior 
than intellectual pursuits. 

Instead of a static program of required 
learning with remote ends, the Yearbook 
Commission recommended an arrangement 
of studies that constitute an intimate per- 


sonal encounter with the best life at hand’ 


charged with immediate purpose to the 
student. 

This life-centered curriculum would be 
built around five ‘‘core areas’’ that include 
social relations, home and vocation and the 
creative and recreative arts. Specific study 
topics and school services would include 
mental hygiene, personality adjustment, vo- 
cational guidance and practical psychology. 

The report condemned the segregated 
school and approved coeducation as a means 
of providing the normal social relationships 
necessary for the acquisition of successful 
behavior patterns. It recommended that 
problems of love, courtship and marriage, 
so dominant in the lives of young people, 
should not be ignored in the reoriented 
school, but should take their places in the 
proper studies. A chapter of the yearbook 
report was devoted to education for creative 
citizenship, defined as the intelligent appre- 
ciation of democratic institutions and the 
development of qualities of character re- 
quired for participation in a democratic 
society and under a democratic government. 
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Education for leisure, guidance for both 
in-school and out-of-school youth, and the 
relationship of youth organizations to youth 
education were other important topics of 
the study. 

An address by the chairman of the com- 
mission, E. E. Oberholtzer, pointing to high 
spots in the report, and an address by Ed- 
win A. Lee, director of the National Occu- 
pational Conference, on the subject of occu- 
pational adjustment, preceded the forum. 

Youth problems of most concern to con- 
vention speakers were those of young peo- 
ple at the high-school level. Carl A. Jessen, 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke to the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion on the ‘‘Suecess of the Product of 
the School.’’ From a study of 13,000 high- 
school graduates, he found that 72 per 
cent. entered accredited four-year colleges 
and universities; that nearly half of those 
who entered dropped before completing 
college; that the rate of survival was 
slightly better for graduates from private 
high schools than from public high schools; 
that public high-school graduates made 
better records on the average than private 
high-school graduates; and that graduates 
of small high schools were more successful 
than graduates of larger high schools. 
However, he ascribed these differences 
partly to the more exacting standards of 
scholarship maintained in the higher insti- 
tutions attended by graduates of private 
high schools and of larger public high 
schools. 

The study reported by Dr. Jessen found 
that of 7,000 students who ended their 
school careers at the high-school level, 15 
per cent. did so because of lack of interest 
in school work, 10 per cent. because of un- 
satisfactory scholarship and only 1.5 per 
cent. because of disciplinary difficulties. 

Walter C. Eells, coordinator with the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, reported seven distinct methods 
of measuring the quality of a secondary 
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school, and described the application of 
these measures by the cooperative study to 
200 schools. Measures used were: (1) 
Evaluating criteria made by the schools 
themselves and revised by an investigating 
committee which visited the school; (2) 
the general qualitative judgments of visit- 
ing educators; (3) growth in the major 
curriculum fields as measured by standard 
tests; (4) the records of 13,000 graduates 
who entered 1,300 institutions of higher 
education; (5) the records of 7,000 former 
students who did not continue their formal 
education beyond the secondary schools; 
(7) the judgments of parents of seniors. 

M. R. Trabue, dean of the School of 
Edueation of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, compared the needs of rural youth 
with city youth: 


It is absurd to advocate different objectives, dif- 
ferent methods and different standards for rural 
and urban schools. Even in the matter of pupil 
backgrounds, interests and experiences, there are 
far greater differences among the pupils of any 
given school, whether urban or rural, than between 
the average rural pupil and average city pupil. 
With the improvements that are constantly taking 
place now in transportation and communication, 
even these differences in the experience back- 
grounds of typical urban and rural pupils are 
steadily decreasing. 


Superintendent DeWitt S. Morgan, of 
Indianapolis, found among new responsi- 
bilities which the school should assume the 
duty to help the American parent by doing 
certain things for children which once the 
home did, but which now it does not do. 
This responsibility must be carried with 
regard to the dull as well as the bright 
child. For both, it includes not only 
preparation for occupation, but placement 
in it. 

In appraising the school system, Dean 
L. A. Pechstein, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, found the following ‘‘right with 
education. ”’ 


(1) The rightness of the attitude toward youth. 
(2) The rightness of the school’s spiritual free- 
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dom. ... The right to experiment, read widely, 
judge for oneself, inquire, speak one’s mind. 
(3) The rightness of its middle-road philosophy. 
. . education to-day takes the middle road—a 
road of liberty under law—a road of zestful social 
living of children, but under the wise mature 


guidance of the adult. 


Homer P. Rainey, director of the Ameri- 
ean Youth Commission, Washington, D. C., 
called attention to the fact that: 

There can be no doubt that the most urgent need 
of American youth to-day, particularly of those 
youth who have passed the high-school age, is for 
employment. Between 1929 and 1934 approxi- 
mately ten million youth reached the age of em- 
ployability and the best available estimates indi- 
cate that probably one half of them had not found 
employment in 1935. Even with the measure of 
recovery that has come since that time, we esti- 
mate that there are still at least four million 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24 who are out 
of school and unemployed. 

Dr. Rainey characterized as America’s 
number one problem the discovery of em- 
ployment either on public or private pay- 
rolls for three or four million young people 
“literally piled up behind the walls of our 
industrial and agricultural organizations.”’ 
Dr. Rainey’s number two problem would 
be the stabilization of employment for the 
other millions of youth who are already at 
work, through the guidance of the worker 
in improving his service to his employer 
and through an intelligent approach to im- 
provement of the conditions under which 
the employee works. He called attention to 
the necessity of altering the educational 
program to equip some two million annual 
newcomers to the scene, so that they too 
may be absorbed into occupations. 

The vocational and industrial aspects of 
education appeared in scores of convention 
addresses. At a divisional meeting, Walter 
D. Cocking, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Georgia, urged the 
schools to safeguard the best interests of 
both the individual and the group in pro- 
visions for vocational education. Any such 
responsibility, as Dr. Cocking sees it, calls 
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for planning dependent upon a knowledge 
of the following: 

(1) Effect of technology upon the amount of 
education needed for occupational efficiency. 

(2) The types of jobs, terms of training, per- 
sonal characteristics needed, number of new en- 
trants required, opportunities in the field and num- 
ber of persons now in training. 

(3) The classes of people based on age and 
relation to the school who will be affected. 


R. O. Small, director of the State Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Massachu- 
setts, described the increased interest in 
vocational education in Massachusetts, a 
situation typical in all states and in most 
communities. From a study of the situa- 
tion in Massachusetts he finds: 


The schools of Massachusetts are now called upon 
annually to care for at least 30,000 minors who 
in 1922 elected to be out of school; the majority 
of them at work. In common with the conven- 
tional schools, our day vocational schools are filled 
to overflowing with these youth. 


Dr. Small described two different voca- 
tional programs which schools must organ- 
ize to-day; one along general lines for a 
shorter period of training which will meet 
the needs of those who are interested in 
selecting work but who are not serious or 
settled in their choices and will not or can 
not remain in training much beyond the 
compulsory school age; and another along 
the line of developing the present unit- 
trade school organization for the smaller 
group who expect to become skilled workers, 
who have well-defined choices and who will 
remain in school until they have completed 
a prescribed course in preparation for ad- 
vantageous placement in a trade chosen. 

A definite trend toward the revival of an 
apprenticeship was apparent from the 
many discussions of industrial training. 
Charles F. Bauder, director of the Division 
of Industrial Education, Philadelphia, 
speaking before a division of the conven- 
tion devoted to the expanding program of 
industrial education, said: 
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The old apprenticeship, in which the public 
schools had no part to play, and industry assumed 
full responsibility for the training of a learner, 
has disappeared. The new apprenticeship emerges, 
in which publie school vocational training is re- 
quired for entrance to industry, and part-time in- 
struction in the schools is given on the technical 
aspects of the trades. The employer supplements 
the basic mechanical skills, which the apprentice 
had learned as a student in the school shops, with 
specific training in the manifold operations of the 
eraft. The public schools and industry cooperate 
in planning the apprenticeship program and in 
carrying on the training. 

Homer J. Smith, professor of industrial 
education, University of Minnesota, empha- 
sized the necessity of expanding the indus- 
trial education program beyond the days of 
formal schooling to include adults already 
employed : 

Perhaps the greatest need of industrial education 
and the most perplexing problems of its adminis- 
tration are presented by the normally employed 
adults—the millions of middle-aged men and women 
who toil in perplexity and uncertainty and who 
may be served through evening and extra courses. 

Many adults who are dedicated to non-industrial 
pursuits desire industrial courses of the hobby and 
the recreational kind. Their right to this form of 
leisure activity, under the guidance and help of our 
trained personnel, with or without school credit, 
can not be questioned. 

President James B. Conant, of Harvard 
University, devoted his attention princi- 
pally to youth who have passed beyond the 
high-school age. Citing Jefferson’s pro- 
posal to train an intellectual aristocracy 
one selected for ‘‘genius and virtue,’’ he 
would restrict the number of those enrolled 
in the university for preparation in the pro- 
fessions. 





I doubt if society can make a graver mistake than 
to provide advanced higher education of a special- 
ized nature to men and women who are unable sub- 
sequently to use this training. . . . The problem of 
employment in the learned professions is likely to 
become more acute in this country as the relative 
proportion of adults in the population increases. .. . 

The country at large would benefit by an elimina- 
tion of at least one fourth or perhaps one half of 
those now employed in advanced university work 
and the substitution of others of more talent in 
their places. 
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President Conant estimated that of the 
89 per cent. of those who do not go to eol- 
lege, at least 5 per cent. of high ability 
have failed to proceed for economic reasons. 
He would provide means of obtaining a uni- 
versity education for promising youths now 
debarred by economic and other factors 
through a generous subsidy—-by large 
scholarships or by providing opportunities 
for earning a sizable amount of money. He 
described the ‘‘sliding scale’’ scholarships 
now in effect at Harvard College in accord- 
ance with which students of ability are 
granted financial aid in proportion to their 
financial need. 

We estimate that a family with a total of three 
or four dependents and an income of $2,000 can 
hardly be expected to contribute more than one or 
two hundred dollars a year toward the college edu- 
cation of a promising son. The payment to make 
up the total amount ($1,000) for all expenses for 
a freshman year at Harvard, we provide. On the 
other hand a family with an income of over $5,000 
and one or two children should be able to supply 
almost the total requisite amount. 

The award of the new Harvard scholarships is 
made in the first instance solely on the grounds 
of merit as determined by a case study of the indi- 
vidual and his record, but the stipend is adjusted 
so that the brilliant applicant from a well-to-do 
family receives a small sum as a prize, while the 
capable student from a home of moderate circum- 
stances receives a sum which will contribute toward 
his maintenance through college. An important 
feature of the new scholarship plan is that no pub- 
lic announcement is made of the amount which the 
scholarship winners are awarded. 


In justifying college education for stu- 
dents of ability at the expense of the pub- 
lic, President Conant said: 

The future officers of the Army and Navy are 
not expected to pay their way through West Point 
or Annapolis by doing chores. Why should we 
treat the future leaders in our non-military adven- 
tures with less consideration? 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


In recognition of the fact that many 
problems of youth arise from innate disa- 
bilities and personal maladjustments rather 
than from unstable economic and social con- 
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ditions, attention was directed at many ses- 
sions to the child who must overcome physi- 
cal and mental barriers. 

Before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, insisted that 
teacher-training institutions should provide 
students with an 
understanding of the fundamentals of human be- 
havior and the approach to work with children that 
has come out of psychiatry and related fields. ... 
In general the education of teachers of all levels 
needs to be much more like that of social workers, 
rather than that provided by the traditional normal 
school or the conventional liberal arts college. 


Garry C. Myers, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, told the American Educational Re- 
search Association that teachers ‘‘must be 
able to discover specific basic learning diffi- 
culties each child meets when such difficul- 
ties first arise’’ in a plea for greater empha- 
sis upon preventive than upon remedial 
measures in overcoming difficulties in arith- 
metic. 

Virgil S. Mallory, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N. J., outlined a program 
for ‘‘slow learners’’ which stressed thorough 
mastery of the subject in place of ‘‘speed 
work’’ or the coverage of a unit of work in 
a definite time. 

According to Frederick L. Patry, con- 
sulting psychiatrist at the Anderson School, 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., only 10 per 
cent. of all handicapped children are at 
present being given opportunities of special 
education. He finds that 90 per cent. of 
the burden of caring for the handicapped 
falls upon the elementary school teacher. 
In his address before the administrators’ 
session on the education of the exceptional 
children, he named the attitude of the 
physically handicapped pupil with respect 
to the social evaluation of his defect as the 
most important factor in determining the 
seriousness of the child’s weakness. He 
therefore placed great significance upon 
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emotional adjustments, warning against 
treatment which calls attention to the 
child’s defect. 

Perhaps a primary sin is that of over-solicitation, 
over-protection and over-affection. There is a ten- 
dency to do too much, especially for the child who 
is obviously crippled. If we do for him beyond 
the time he is able to do for himself, we perform 
a dis-service with respect to his growing-up process. 
... It is easy to spoil a handicapped child by 
granting him every want and encouraging his 
whims. 


W. T. Root, dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
of the University of Pittsburgh, told the 
superintendents that the mentally handi- 
capped were one of the outstanding prob- 
lems of instruction and curriculum organi- 
zation—that at least one sixth of the school 
population, or nearly five million children, 
in the schools belong to the borderline or 
dull-normal group. 

The possibilities of surmounting life’s 
handicaps through the services of skilful 
and sympathetic teachers was dramatized 
at a general session by the presentation of 
Helen Keller, whose accomplishments with 
the assistance of her instructor, Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan Macy, have for years astonished 
the world. Miss Keller, introduced by 
Caroline 8. Woodruff, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, demonstrated 
the teaching process through which she was 
enabled to acquire an education in spite of 
blindness and deafness which have afflicted 
her since she was nineteen months old. In 
this demonstration, Miss Keller was assisted 
by her companion, Miss Polly Thompson. 
In tribute to her teacher, Miss Keller said: 


It was because Anne Sullivan put aside precedent 
in teaching and tried to imagine herself in the 
silent night where I dwelt that she gained insight 
to give me the light and freedom of the spirit. 


Miss Keller’s address included a strong 
plea for ‘‘world peace and human brother- 
hood,’’ a condition which she said would 
be her wish if only one wish were granted 
her. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND PRISON 
EDUCATION 


Some one has said that the physician’s 
failure ends everything, but that the teach- 
er’s failure may be the beginning of any- 
thing. In spite of the school’s efforts to 
prevent and correct social misbehavior, the 
tide of youthful crime continues to rise. 
The superintendents recognized the serious- 
ness of the situation by including in their 
convention a panel on juvenile delinquency 
and prison education. 

Speakers at the conference were Lewis 
BE. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
and James Marshall, vice-president of the 
Board of Education, New York. Included 
in the panel discussion in addition to the 
speakers were: Harry Elmer Barnes, edu- 
cator and writer, Auburn, N. Y.; William 
J. Ellis, commissioner of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. 
J.; William E. Grady, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City ; Thomas 
W. Hopkins, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Jersey City, N. J.; Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, commissioner of correction, New 
York City; Edward P. Mulrooney, com- 
missioner of the State Department of Cor- 
rection, Albany, N. Y.; John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Walter M. Wallack, director of education, 
State Department of Correction, Albany, 
N. Y.; and N. L. Engelhardt, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Some significant statements from the con- 
ference: 

WARDEN LAWES: 

. . what perplexes me is why the school, which 
maintains that it is such an important factor in 
minimizing the delinquency, allows so many men to 
leave its portals long before they should. If the 
anti-social conduct of many can be traced primarily 


to lack of education, certainly those were the very 
beings whom the school failed to attract. Until 
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education can show conclusively its ability to arouse 
the interest of the vast majority of such individuals 
so that they will continue their studies, the school 
has no right to claim that it is properly fulfilling 
its réle as a crime-preventing agency. 

It must be remembered that an unsatisfactory 
home environment, or bad companions who give 
the child warped conceptions of life, may be the 
causes of later anti-social conduct. I believe, there- 
fore, that every school should have a group of 
trained social workers capable of diagnosing and 
correcting such difficulties. Visits to homes at fre- 
quent intervals—inducing boys to join a youth 
group—and securing the cooperation of religious 
leaders may be of paramount importance in redi- 
recting the potential delinquent. Expanding the 
school’s present sphere of activity to include co- 
operation with boys’ groups and other social agen- 
cies has within it possibilities of immense social 
value. It is one of the greatest unused opportuni- 
ties of our educational system. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL: 


If the schools are to do their full share to pre- 
vent delinquency they must do so by avoiding mal- 
adjustment of children in schools, and by counter- 
acting or compensating for maladjustment arising 
from social, economic and emotional situations 
outside of school. For this the school must have 
as its objective the creation of integrated personali- 
ties, of thinking adults. The schools must sell to 
the publie the idea that education is not to be re- 
stricted to traditional hours of the day or to book 
learning. Teaching skills and facts must remain 
secondary, must be only a means toward the more 
basie end. The school attitude must be that what 
is on a child’s mind is more important than what is 
in a child’s mind. What are his anxieties, hatreds, 
ambitions and attachments? How can his anxieties 
and attachments be removed? How ean a child be 
helped to realize his best capacity? 


EDUCATOR AND WRITER BARNES: 


But the convicts are, overwhelmingly, only the 
small fry in the criminal class. They are (1) 
mostly old derelicts who practice some quaint and 
outmoded type of crime when they are outside the 
walls—such crimes as petty thievery, trivial con- 
fidence games, pocket picking and the like—and 
(2) rash and lawless unemployed boys who want 
to pick up some money to play with their cuties. . . . 

The great criminals live peacefully and luxu- 
riantly in lavish metropolitan apartments, enjoying 
a full sense of security in the knowledge that they 
will never be disturbed. Solomon in all his glory 
never matched these moguls of crime. Prominent 
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politicians share their loot, directly or indirectly, 
and see to it that the police are never sufficiently 
vulgar or misguided to disturb them. They winter 
in Miami or Palm Springs and go on serenely 


gathering their swag. 
PRINCIPAL STULLKEN : 


Approximately one per cent. of the school popu- 
lation are such active problem cases or are so 
truant that they are immediately selected by prin- 
cipals and teachers as being in need of special 
education. The school is more important in the 
lives of truants than in that of ordinary children, 
as it must not only educate them, but must also 
give them emotional stability, vocational guidance 
and training, personality adjustment and a sense 
of security. 


COMMISSIONER ELLIS: 


Most criminals show anti-social tendencies in 


early childhood. To achieve the highest degree of 
and children 


should be kept away from police stations, lock-ups, 


prevention of crime delinquency, 
jails and the traditional court atmosphere until all 
other measures have failed. A crime prevention 
The 


modern juvenile court gets as far as possible away 


bureau in the police department can help. 


from the form and methods of the criminal court. 
PROFESSOR ENGELHARDT: 


In the years that lie ahead there will probably be 
no decrease in the proportion of human beings who 
will be given institutionalized care. Society must 
prepare itself, however, to reduce the cost burden 
of this program by the education of the malad- 
justed or handicapped to return to productive living 
and earning. This is as true of penal institutions 
as it is of institutions for the blind, the mentally 
The education 
of prison inmates was long ago conceived to be the 
task of society. 


ill, the crippled or the unemployed. 


As education outside of prison 
walls has advanced to meet changing social condi- 
tions, so has it been necessary to readjust prison 
education to conform to new understandings of 
what constitutes crime and what is the humane way 
of treating the criminal. 


THE TEACHER 
GrorGE F.. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education : 


Much of our difficulty in the teacher education 
situation, I am convinced, lies in the fact that the 
teacher education institutions, whether state or 
privately controlled, and the schools to which the 


new teacher goes, are under two entirely separate 
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administrative Members of the 
faculty in the teacher education institutions are 
often not in close contact with the schools them- 
selves. Frequently the local schools of a city or 
village in which the teacher education institution 
is located are not available for practice teaching. 

In very few instances is there a definite follow-up 
by the teachers’ college of new teachers after they 
have graduated. As a result, new teachers are 
left to adjust themselves as best they can. Usually 
they soon leave off a large part of their progressive 
tendencies and fall into the particular deadly rou- 
tine characteristic of the school system in which 
they are employed. 


organizations. 


ORVILLE C. Pratt, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, Washington, and past 
president of the National Education 
Association : 


Teacher participation in all matters concerning 
the schools is an incentive to continuous profes- 
sional growth. The first provision for teacher wel- 
fare should be sympathetic organization for pooling 
teacher knowledge and focusing teacher interest. 
Moreover, teacher participation means democracy 
in school administration. Only teachers who are 
free to assume responsibility and to exercise initia- 
tive can fully bestow such benefits upon children. 
The best training for adult life in a democracy is 
for democratic procedure to permeate every aspect 
of school life. 


E. W. BurtterriELp, state commissioner of 
education in Connecticut : 


May it not be that for dull children we need a 
few dull teachers? The teacher who was lowest in 
a teachers’ college class at the time of graduation 
wrote me from her small school: ‘‘These children 
learn so slowly that we all study together.’’ The 
teacher was not only patient but very happy. This 
is a world of people and exactly one half of all are 
dull people. 


THE FUTURE 


In an address entitled ‘‘Facing the Fu- 
ture,’’ Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, called attention to three trends 
affecting modern education as follows: 


(1) A reconstruction of the administrative units 
of the educational system. 

(2) New conceptions regarding vocational edu- 
cation and general education. 

(3) Recognition of the ideal of human interde- 
pendence and of the fact that society must for its 
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own protection adjust conditions of life so that all 
its members will be cared for. 

(4) Increasing use of scientific method in the 
study of educational problems. 


Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
outlined ‘‘The Next Step in American Edu- 
cation’’ as the acceptance of an educational 
philosophy, including the following tenets: 

(1) The concept of intellectual freedom. 


(2) The doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
(3) The equality of educational opportunity for 


all. 
(4) The recognition of education as a curative 


power for social ills. 
(5) The acknowledgment in public policy of the 
contribution of the teacher in the creation of na- 


tional wealth. 
(6) The necessity of lifting the educational level 


of the entire citizenry. 


In his address on ‘‘The Challenge to 
Complacency,’’ A. J. Stoddard, superinten- 
dent of schools, Denver, and chairman of the 
Jdueational Policies Commission, asserted 
that edueation which does not challenge 
complacency is no education at all. He 
outlined suggestions for protecting the 
schools against future depressions. Among 
ineasures he suggested : 

(1) Making the American people aware of the 
difference between retrenchment and economy. 

(2) Honesty in admitting the fact that the par- 
ing of school budgets does damage educational 
services. 

(3) Quick action in rallying an informed public. 

(4) Assumption by the states and the federal 
government of a larger share of school costs. 

(5) Safeguards of the freedom of the schools. 

(6) Willingness of the teachers to stay on the 
job regardless of payless paydays. 


RECOGNITION OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


The American Educational Research As- 
sociation made its first awards to research 
workers for outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of education. Presenta- 
tion of the awards was made by Walter S. 
Monroe, University of Illinois, to the fol- 
lowing: Naney Bayley, the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California, 
for a study of mental growth during the 
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first three years; Benjamin Brenner, He- 
brew Teachers College, Beth Haherem, 
Jerusalem, Palestine, for the study of the 
effect of praise and blame upon learning; 
Merle Curti, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for an analysis of the social 
ideas of American educators; Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Harvard University, for historical 
research relating to Harvard College; 
Arthur T. Jersild and Frances B. Holmes 
jointly, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for their study of children’s fears. 


, THE ESSENTIALISTS 


The Essentialists’ Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, led by William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, with the announced purpose of 
preserving the fundamentals of learning 
in the schools, drew the fire of the John 
Dewey Society, the Associated Experi- 
mental Schools and other groups. The 
controversy was echoed in the press by 
Dorothy Thompson, who in her daily 
column syndicated by the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, Inc., said: 

I think it would be well for the progressivists to 
pay some close attention to what the essentialists 
say. For, unless I read the signs of the times in- 
correctly, there is brewing in this country a par- 
ents’ revolt against the way that their children are 
being spoiled in many of the progressive schools. 
I hear it on all sides. Parents complain that their 
children are, first of all, terribly unmannerly. If 
they have been trained in any sort of decent use of 
the English language at home, it is ruined by a 
very few weeks in school. They complain that 
their children can not read, write a legible hand or 
spell. Furthermore, the children show a complete 
disinclination to tackle any kind of work which 
does not immediately capture their imagination and 
interest. The idea that there is any satisfaction 
to be found in doing even a dull task methodically 
and well seems completely non-existent. 


y 


Goop NEIGHBORS 
The United States, Canada and Mexico 
participated in a program dedicated to 
goodwill between the neighboring nations 
of the North American continent. Ad- 
dresses were preceded by dances symbolic 
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of the countries represented. His Excel- 
lency Francisco Castillo Najera, Mexican 
ambassador to the United States, described 
the new system of education in Mexico as 
an outstanding achievement of the revolu- 
tion. Senator the Honorable A. K. Huges- 
sen, member of the Canadian Parliament, 
found the kinship of thought and feeling 
between Canada and the United States 
based upon the same outlook on life, the 
same social and political ideals and am- 
bitions, rather than upon geographic prox- 
imity, the common tongue, or the factor 
of material gain. In fact, he pointed to 
some disagreements in the latter field, citing 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff and the Canadian 
equally vigorous counter-measures as activi- 
ties which ‘‘can hardly be looked upon as an 
exhibition of mutual harmony and enlight- 
ened cooperation.’’ On the subject of ‘‘The 
American Spirit,’’ the Honorable Francis 
B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., described the funda- 
mentals of American idealism as tolerance, 
freedom of the individual and human 
democracy. 

Pusuic RELATIONS 


School public relations received unusual 
attention in convention sessions. One group 
meeting was devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject. J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Michigan, out- 
lined present-day issues in the public rela- 
tions program. Howard A. Shiebler, secre- 
tary to the superintendent of schools, New 
York City, told how to get the public to 
understand the schools, while Ernest C. 
Hartwell, principal of the State Normal 
School, Brockport, New York, told how to 
get the schools to understand the public. 

Dr. Edmonson gave as a partial reason 
for the increasing interest in public rela- 
tions: 

. a growing realization that the schools are 
in very severe competition with other governmental 
agencies for the funds raised by taxation. Part 
of this competition for funds is due to the recent 
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expansion of governmental activities in the fields 
of relief and social services. 

In my opinion there is a general feeling on the 
part of the public that education is generously sup. 
ported. There also appears to be considerable 
difficulty in inducing citizens to evaluate appro- 
priations to schools in terms of the real services 
rendered. This past year several cities have 
brought out new types of annual reports designed 
to give patrons a better picture of the work of 
the schools and their financial needs. It is quite 
apparent, however, that school officials need to de- 
velop a greater degree of expertness in explaining 
financial problems to the average citizen. 


Superintendent John A. Sexson, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., president-elect of the associa- 
tion, spoke on public relations at a final 
session. Superintendent Sexson inveighed 
against publicity programs based upon 
ballyhoo, political logrolling and _ horse 
trading, and ‘‘those which have too much 
technique and too little program.’’ The re- 
sult of such publicity efforts, according to 
Superintendent Sexson, is a huge com- 
motion and little progress. 

... the first step is planning; the second step, 
publie relations activities. .. . We must be aware 
that the instruments and techniques of public rela- 
tions are multiplying and increasing in effective- 
ness at an astounding rate. It is not too much to 
say that the forces that best utilize these factors 
are likely to exercise a tremendous influence on 
human destiny. The educator—the administrator 
—will necessarily give attention to the program 
of public education and to the planning requisite 
for adequacy and effectiveness, and at the same 
time, utilize to the fullest extent those agencies 
and techniques that will most effectively and com- 
pletely implement the program. 


The School Public Relations Association, 
organized a few years ago by those who are 
engaged in various types of school public- 
ity, held a two-day meeting at the conven- 
tion, discussing such subjects as the publi- 
cations of local teachers’ groups, the con- 
tent of courses in public relations offered in 
schools of education, and the new radio 
bands assigned to educational purposes. 

Members of the School Public Relations 
Association actively participated in the 
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radio publicity of the convention. Its mem- 
bers went on the air each day as convention 
reporters, in a running story of convention 
activities. 
McGuFrey RETURNS 

The elementary school principals revived 
McGuffey days in a dramatization of ye 
olde time school in which past presidents 
and other notables figured as students of 
the world’s best-known school master, im- 
personated by Ernest Horn, professor of 
education at the State University of Iowa. 
The program memorialized the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the MeGuffey read- 
ers. Another high spot of the elementary 
school principals’ program was a spelling 
bee, in which a team of five men principals 
was matched with a team of five women 
principals. Miss Helen T. Collins, princi- 
pal, New Haven, Connecticut, was pro- 
claimed best speller after a _half-hour’s 
eruelling struggle with the ‘‘spelling de- 
mons,’’ which was broadcast on a coast-to- 
coast hookup of the National Broadcasting 
Company, under the direction of Paul 
Wing, Radio City’s nationally known spell- 
ing master. 


CHARLES H. Jupp RETIRES 


Convention honors went to Charles H. 
Judd, who next June leaves his position at 
the University of Chicago after a service of 
twenty-nine years. Recognitions began on 
Saturday evening at the dinner of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals, when Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, delivered the principal address, 
paying tribute to Dr. Judd as follows: 

I have journeyed from Chicago for only one rea- 
son, to pay tribute to one of my closest friends, to 
whom I owe my own general education, such knowl- 
edge of publie education as I have, and indeed such 
common sense as I still possess. From the moment 
almost nine years ago when I first met Mr. Judd 
he has given me instruction in private and support 
in public. He has been responsible for every intel- 
ligent move I have ever made. When I have made 
unintelligent ones, it has been because he has been 
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out of town. His departure is the greatest personal 
and official blow I have sustained. This will be 
obvious from the remarks I propose to make this 
evening. This is almost the first speech I have ever 
delivered without showing it to your guest of honor 
first. 

I should like to spend the rest of the evening tell- 
ing you of my devotion and affection for Mr. Judd, 
and I should do it if it were not for the embarrass- 
ment I should cause him. I shall merely say, ‘‘ Here 
was a Caesar; when comes there such another?’’ 
and pass on to the organization and subject-matter 
of general education. 


A life membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators was pre- 
sented to Dr. Judd by Payson Smith, of 
Harvard University, on the third general 
session on Thursday morning. 

The Associated Exhibitors selected Dr. 
Judd for the honor of the annual award of 
that organization for meritorious service in 
education. 


FrRoM THE WuitE House 


Hyde Park, New York 
February 22, 1938 
My dear Mr. Glenn: 

I am glad to send greetings to the administrators 
of America’s schools. The progress of a nation 
cannot outrun the achievement of its schools. 

Problems of almost unprecedented difficulty face 
our people today. These problems are the more 
sobering to Americans because of the changes af- 
fecting popular government which have lately come 
to pass in many other countries. 

In spite of the perplexities, however, one thing 
stands out clearly. No lasting solution of the 
crucial issues confronting us is possible except as 
the people will to live in the interest of the com- 
mon good. To bring about that will is the supreme 
function of the schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Mr. C. B. Glenn 
President, American Association of 
School Administrators, 
Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


CONVENTION COMMENT 


Too many of the newspaper headlines emanated 
from hotel rooms instead of convention sessions. 


Teachers are publicly too critical of their own 
professional services. What medical convention 
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would schedule a speaker to announce that doctors 
killed 40 per cent. of their patients because they 
prescribed the wrong medicine? 

The ice carnival was the most beautiful thing I 
have ever seen. 

Beside being excellent food, the Friendship Din- 
ner illustrated a type of administrative efficiency 
of which any executive could well be proud. 

The presentation of Helen Keller was the high 
spot of the convention. 


Attendance at sectional meetings has been greater 
than it has been for years, even the divisional meet- 
ing places were crowded. 


The Associated Exhibitors reached a new high in 
convention entertainment with the presentation of 
Robert Ripley and Paul Whiteman. 


The educative value of this annual convention 
would be greatly increased by more reports of care- 
ful research and sound experimentation in the vari- 
ous fields of the educational process. 


The newspapers are giving too much space to 
convention clashes and too little to the scientific 
aspects of education under discussion. 

No, sir, not another breakfast. I have eaten too 
many meals already at this convention. 


Those who believe that classical education has no 
place in to-day’s life should have heard William 
Lyon Phelps idealize Homer... . 

The Detroit Schoolmen’s Chorus certainly knows 
how to sing ‘‘Short’nin’ Bread.’’ 


C. B. Glenn’s charm as a presiding officer is 
matched only by the delightful variety of the pro- 
gram he has prepared. 


RapDIo 


Fourteen convention radio programs, 
most of them on coast-to-coast hookups, took 
the convention to the public. The National 
Broadcasting Company brought to a gen- 
eral session of the convention some of its 
best-known radio artists. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System demonstrated a typi- 
- eal program of education by radio, broad- 
easting ‘‘The American School of the Air’’ 
from the convention platform. The broad- 
cast, which illustrated a series of programs 
in which the National Education Associa- 
tion will cooperate with the Columbia 
Broadeasting System next year, was dra- 
matic in character and included as partici- 
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pants President Charles B. Glenn and Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


EXHIBITS 


In an impressive Flag ceremony, with 
the gigantic organ of the Auditorium play- 
ing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ and with 
the spot-lighted Flag fluttering in an arti- 
ficial breeze, the Associated Exhibitors 
opened the convention with formal exercises 
on Saturday afternoon. The convention 
exhibit reached its optimum size at this con- 
vention. Two hundred and sixty exhibi- 
tors displayed school supplies catalogued 
under seventy-five major classifications. 
The displays, largest in number and most 
extensive of any exhibit sponsored by the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, covered 80,000 square feet of the 
arena in the Atlantic City Auditorium. 


HOospPITALITy 


President Charles B. Glenn included in 
his plans for what delegates pronounced a 
notable convention a round of entertainment 
which reflected the hospitality of his native 
South. Twenty-three hundred convention- 
ers attended the Friendship Dinner. Presi- 
dent Glenn’s innovation in the form of a 
reception for new members will likely set a 
precedent for future meetings. The dance 
which followed the Friendship Dinner and 
the Ice Carnival on Wednesday evening was 
a delightful period of relaxation. One hun- 
dred and eight scheduled breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and dinners were held during the six- 
day meeting. Much credit for the smooth 
operation of convention entertainment is 
deserved by Al Skean, director of the At- 
lantie City Convention Bureau. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Atlantic City’s salute to the Sunny South 
in honor of the association’s president, C. 
B. Glenn, was the most spectacular enter- 
tainment event of the convention. In a 
brilliant setting of a myriad lights which 
ran the gamut of the spectrum, the world’s 
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ace artists of the crystal arena gave a two- 
hour exhibition. The carnival, compli- 
mentary to the convention from Atlantic 
City, featured stars from Canada, Sweden 
and the United States. World champions 
in seintillating costumes moved in and out 
of the gigantie spotlights in kaleidoscopic 
combinations, while the largest audience to 
attend any convention session sat entranced. 


OFFICERS 


Superintendent John A. Sexson, of Pasa- 
dena, California, chosen president by mail 
in advance of the convention in accordance 
with the new election procedure adopted at 
New Orleans last winter, becomes president 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on March 15. Retiring Presi- 
dent Charles B. Glenn automatically be- 
comes first vice-president. The following 
officers were elected at the convention by 
ballot: Second vice-president, Paul T. 
Rankin, supervising director of curriculum 
and research, Detroit Public Schools; 
member of the executive committee, Super- 
intendent J. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Ark., 
who succeeds Superintendent George C. 


Bush, South Pasadena, Calif., retiring 
after completion of term. 
APPRAISAL 


The official appraisal committee for the 
1938 convention, L. John Nuttall, Jr., super- 
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intendent of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, - 
chairman, included the following statement 
in its report: 

The 1938 convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators stimulated critical think- 
ing about technical educational problems. This 
was illustrated by the flood of questions sent in to 
the panel which was discussing the Yearbook. The 
program inspired a desire for better educational 
leadership, and gave helpful, practical suggestions 
for making such improvement. By special features, 
such as the presentation of Helen Keller, there were 
demonstrated the extreme possibilities of conduct 
control that can be achieved by the process of 
directed learning. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee, headed by 
Nicholas Bauer, genial host to the New 
Orleans convention last February, pre- 
sented four resolutions which were adopted 
at the final business session as they were 
submitted by the committee. The resolu- 
tions reaffirmed the responsibility of the 
schools to uphold and apply more widely 
the principles and ideals of democracy; 
urged educators to create a curriculum to 
employ methods more adapted to the needs 
of youth; called for improvement in teacher 
education and selection; and endorsed in 
principle the report of President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, which 
recommended federal aid to schools. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALIST 
TEACHERS LEAGUE 

A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
dated from Berlin on February 24 states that at 
the meeting of the National Socialist Teachers 
League an announcement was made to the effect 
that the new University of Berlin that Chan- 
cellor Hitler is constructing on the outskirts of 
the city (he recently laid the cornerstone for the 
first building, dedicated to the faculty of mili- 
tary science) will be named Adolf Hitler Uni- 
Dr. Borger, Elite Guard, official and 
university lecturer, announced that the funda- 


versity. 


mental problem of the German higher schools 
was the impregnation of students with the 
National Socialist ideology. 

At the same meeting it was proposed to abol- 
ish the designations “before Christ” or “after 
Christ” used in historic chronology and adopt 
instead the terms “before or after the time of 
counting.” It was also proposed to detach Ger- 
man history from its Roman period designa- 
tions and divide it into “primo-Germaniec and 
pan-Germanic” eras. The actual designation for 
the years remains unchanged and the current 
year will still be 1938. But according to the 
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new proposal it will no longer be 1938 a. D. but 
“1938 after time of computation.” Even the 
designation “after the turn of time,” used by 
some neopagans is rejected. The new proposal 
is made for general usage; outspoken party 
circles, according to the dispatch in the Times, 
use with increasing frequency and designation 
“vear six after seizure of power.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Last spring the Wisconsin Legislature enacted 

Governor Philip F. La Follette’s plan for an in- 

service apprenticeship training program in the 

various state departments. The purpose of the 
act is to contribute to the solution of the diffi- 
cult personnel problems in government service 
brought about by the rapidly increasing num- 
ber and complexity of government functions. 

The act makes use of the educational institu- 

tions of the state for personnel recruitment. 

In accordance with one part of the act, Dr. 
C. A. Dykstra, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, has recently appointed a faculty 
committee to select students of exceptional abil- 
ity as candidates for publie service scholarships. 
The scholarships are loan agreements between 
the regents of the university and the scholars 
whereby the scholar, during his last year in pur- 
suit of any degree in the university, takes a loan 
of not more than $400 and agrees to serve the 
state, after taking his degree, for a period of 
one or two years as an apprentice in a position 
previously designated by the state director of 
personnel at the prevalent wage for such a posi- 
tion. During this apprenticeship period the 
loan is repaid by deductions from the appren- 
ticeship salary. To date seven scholars have 
been appointed and approved by the director of 
personnel and eight others are about to be 
placed. Appointees thus far have been stu- 
dents majoring in political science, economics, 
accounting, education and sociology. 

After the scholar has served his apprentice- 
ship, he must take a regular civil service ex- 
amination if he eares to continue in the state 
service. Those scholars who do not continue 
will make their contribution to the state as more 
enlightened civic leaders in their community. 

The act provides that the university may 
make similar arrangements with loeal govern- 
ments throughout the state. It also provides op- 
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portunity for the other higher educational instj- 
tutions in the state, both public and private, to 
make apprenticeship arrangements with the state 
director of personnel. Colonel A. E. Garey, the 
present Wisconsin state director of personnel, 
is concerned to make the apprenticeship posi- 
tions really educational by using regular work- 
ing hours for the study and discussion under 
experts of the problems which arise in the day’s 
work. 

Discussing the system of public service schol- 
arships, President Dykstra said: 


We have been giving lip service for a long time 
to a more effective civil service. We have been 
calling for the recruitment into public employment 
of some of the best brains which our educational 
system can discover. We have complained about 
patronage and spoils and the methods used by 
parties in filling public positions. Furthermore 
we have promoted the idea of training for the pub- 
lic service as a desirable undertaking. What we 
have not done is to be certain that those who un- 
dergo training will find public positions in which to 
exercise their brains. 

The governor’s program for introducing edu- 
cated young people who wish to serve the public 
into positions in the state service by a system of 
scholarships and apprenticeships is a constructive 
answer to our hitherto theoretical approach to the 
problem. It actually implements the democratic 
and educational processes about which we have 
consulted and talked but done little to further. 
It is a modern idea. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION FOR BUSINESS AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 

THE National Federation for Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Ine., has issued a 
report on women who work and their respon- 
sibility for dependents. Fully one fifth of the 
65,000 members of the federation are school 
teachers, so that results of this survey are of 
especial interest to women teachers. 

The study, undertaken at the request of the 
International Labor Office of the League of 
Nations, which is trying to discover the exist- 
ing political, civil and economic status of women 
in various countries, was carried out by the de- 
partment of education of the federation, with 
Miss Emma P. Hirth, associate general secre- 
tary of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and research chairman of the federation, 
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serving as chairman of the committee, and an 
advisory committee consisting of: Dr. Grace 
Abbott, professor of publie welfare of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Miss Frieda S. Miller, di- 
rector of the Division of Women in Industry, 
New York State Department of Labor; Dr. El- 
len C. Potter, director of medicine, New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, and 
Miss Jessamine S. Whitney, statistician of the 
National Tuberculosis Association of New York 
City. 

Miss Earlene White, president of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs, in announcing the results of the 
survey, reported that 12,000 members of the 
federation in forty-seven states, Alaska and 
Hawaii, had answered the questionnaire sent 
Miss White reported that: 

The answers constitute an outstanding contribu- 
tion to statisties to-day. Of the 12,043 replying, 
10,965 reported dependents in their own house- 
holds and outside who look to them for support. 
Nearly one fifth of all the women are the sole 
support of their households, practically the same 
number have responsibilities outside the home, and 
3 per cent. are the partial support of their house- 
holds. There isn’t much of a pin money idea back 
of their employment, you may be sure. A woman 
with dependents, like a man, feels that she must 
cling to her job, whatever happens. She does not 
dare take chances. The fear of losing her job may 
account for many women remaining at a dead end 


out. 


of employment. 

One of the challenging facts found in our sur- 
vey is that the typical earnings of the business and 
professional women increase with age from $960 
for women under 30 years and $1,250 for women 
between 30 and 39, to $1,535 for women between 
40 and 50, and to $1,615 for women between 50 and 
60. After that there is a slight decrease. 


In the highest income groups of business and 
professional women, including physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists, half earn more than $3,000, 
while in the entire group studied the typical 
earnings were $1,315. Workers in certain other 
occupations with relatively high earnings are: 
owners and partners of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with a median salary of $2,400; law- 
yers and judges, with $2,290; executives and 
managers of social and other professional agen- 
cies, with $1,980, and interviewers and voca- 
tional counselors with $1,810. 
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The women who answered the questionnaire 
are half over and half under forty years of age. 
The 12,043 are employed in 84 different occu- 
pations and in all but one industry group, as 
defined in the United States Census. Nine out 
of every twenty women, including teachers, are 
paid out of public, or tax funds; seven by com- 
mercial and industrial concerns, and three by 
professional, social and welfare agencies. 

The study has been published by the Public 
Affairs Committee of New York City, publish- 
ers of educational and public affairs pamphlets. 
Commenting on the study, Mr. Stewart, its edi- 
tor, called attention to the fact that while the 
average income of these women is not far from 
that of employed men, it is considerably below 
the income received by men engaged in similar 
occupations. He said: 


As I have studied the figures compiled from the 
investigation there has taken shape before my 
eyes a picture of the typical working woman in 
this country—middle-aged, hard-working, efficient, 
struggling along in many cases, with a disproportion- 
ate share of the world’s burdens. Yet she assumed 
these responsibilities so cheerfully and so quietly 
that most of us have been quite unaware of the 
extent of the burden she bore. 

Some of these responsibilities might be reduced 
if we had an adequate system of social security in 
this country. It is unfair to expect women to as- 
sume the whole burden of caring for their parents, 
their younger brothers and sisters, or even their 
own children, when the causes of dependence are 
rooted in our social organization, and are beyond 
individual or family control. But I doubt if many 
of these women are asking for a lightening of their 
burdens. All that they ask, in most instances, is a 
wage equivalent to that which a man would get 
with similar duties and responsibilities. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MID-WEST 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

THE eleventh annual Mid-West Education 
Conference, sponsored by the Department of 
Education of Washington University, will con- 
vene at the university on Friday and Saturday, 
March 25 and 26. The theme for the conference 
is “Education for Democratie Living.” 

In addition to a number of speakers from St. 
Louis and vicinity, some of the educational lead- 
ers who will make addresses are: Dr. Boyd H. 

, Bode, professor of education at the Ohio State 
University; Miss Prudence Cutright, assistant 
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superintendent of schools, Minneapolis; Hon- 
orable Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Missouri; Dr. Paul E. 
Belting, Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the State of Illinois; V. M. Hardin, 
principal of the Pipkin Junior High School, 
Springfield, Mo.; Harry Taylor, principal of 
the Township High School, Harrisburg, IIL, 
and Wesley <A. Deneke, superintendent of 
schools, Flat River, Mo. 

The program will open on Friday afternoon 
at 3:30 with sectional meetings on character 
education, elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, the social studies and education for the 
handicapped, following which will be presented 
“The River,” a pictorial document of the Mis- 
sissippi River produced by the Farm Security 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. At six o’clock on Friday evening 
there will be two supper meetings on “Serving 
the Community through the Schools.” One for 
teachers interested particularly in elementary 
education will be addressed by Miss Cutright 
and John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools 
of Clayton, Mo., the other by Dr. Belting, speak- 
ing on “The Community and Its High School,” 
and by V. M. Hardin on “What the Springfield 
Schools Are Doing to Provide More Adequately 
for the Needs of Society.” 

Professor Bode will address the group on 
Saturday morning at ten o’clock on “The Philos- 
ophy of Progressive Education.” The confer- 
ence will close with a twelve o’clock luncheon 
meeting at which Chancellor George R. Throop, 
of Washington University, will preside, and Pro- 
fessor Bode will speak on “Education at the 


Crossroads.” 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

OveER a thousand school executives and teach- 
ers, chiefly from New England, will attend next 
week a series of educational conferences at Har- 
vard University sponsored by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in connection 
with the forty-seventh annual meeting on March 
19 of the Harvard Teachers Association. 

In meetings open to the public, problems of 
child psychology, civie education, vocational gui- 
dance, training of teachers, teaching pupils to 
read and new developments in the teaching of 
English, sciences, musie and the classics will be 
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discussed. The program of conferences opens 
on Friday, March 11, with the two-day annual 
meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. There will be no meet- 
ings on Sunday, but, beginning on Monday, 
conferences will be held every day. Among 
those who will speak are: Dr. Lewis Perry, 
principal of Phillips Exeter Academy; Dr. Ban- 
croft Beatley, president of Simmons College; 
the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., literary editor 
of America; William E. Blatz, director of St. 
George’s School for Child Study at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto; the Rev. George Johnson, pro- 
fessor of education at the Catholic University 
of America and director of the department of 
education of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; Professor Arthur O. Norton, of Welles- 
ley College; Mary Ellen Chase, head of the En- 
glish department of Smith College, and Pro- 
fessor Howard M. Jones and Drs. Walter F. 
Dearborn, Arthur N. Holeombe, Sidney P. 
Simpson and Howard E. Wilson, of Harvard 
University. 

The meeting of the Harvard Teachers Asso- 
ciation will focus attention on modern advances 
in the teaching of reading and practical remedial 
measures for various disabilities. In a public 
morning session on March 19, papers will be 
read by: Donald D. Durrell, director of the 
Boston University Educational Clinie; Richard 
B. Crosseup, of Cambridge Upper School, and 
Helen E. Donnelly, of William H. Lincoln 
School, Brookline, Mass. At this meeting a new 
moving-picture device for teaching correct and 
rapid reading will be demonstrated by its in- 
ventors, Professor Walter F. Dearborn and Dr. 
Irving H. Anderson, of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, and J. R. Brewster, director of the Har- 
vard Film Service. The meeting will close with 
a luncheon session for members and a limited 
number of non-members on Saturday afternoon 
at the Hotel Commander. President Beatley 
will be toastmaster; Dr. Blatz, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, will speak of “The Dionne 
Quintuplets and Modern Child Psychology,” 
and Dr. Mary Ellen Chase, of Smith College, 
will speak on “Reading Old Style.” 

Meetings to be held during the week include 
the annual meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, of which the chair- 
man will be Samuel Thurber, of Newton High 
The teachers of science will meet in 
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public sessions at the Harvard Biological Lab- 
oratories, with Burton L. Cushing, of East Bos- 
ton High School, as chairman. The proceedings 
include two conferences on Monday evening, one 
on child psyehology and the other on vocational 
guidance. The session on child psychology will 
be led by Dr. J. W. M. Rothney, of Harvard 
University, and the vocational guidance diseus- 
sions will be led by C. Elwood Drake, director 
of the Division of Guidance and Research, New- 
ton Publie Schools. 

A conference on secondary education and the 
teaching of social studies will open on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday afternoon there will be a con- 
ference on the training of teachers and on 
Wednesday evening a discussion of the use of 
the phonograph and radio in developing appre- 
ciation of musie. Dr. Payson Smith, of Harvard 
University, will lead a conference on “Current 
Problems of Youth” on Thursday evening. 

On Friday afternoon teachers of classies will 
meet for a diseussion under Dr. A. M. G. Little, 
of Harvard University. On Friday evening the 
Iota Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary 
education society, will present the first of a 
planned series of lectures in connection with the 
annual Harvard educational conferences. The 
speaker will be Professor Norton, of Wellesley 
College, and his topic “Forty Years of Educa- 
tion: Explorations in the History of Education.” 


TRIBUTE TO DR. GRAVES 


THE following tribute to Dr. Frank P. Graves 
upon his election as president of the United 
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Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa was written by 
Will D. Howe, editor and director of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, and was printed in the Phi 
Beta Kappa Key Reporter: 


The unanimous election of Frank Pierrepont 
Graves to the Presidency of the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa was not only a well deserved 
honor to a distinguished scholar and administrator, 
but a most fortunate selection for Phi Beta Kappa. 
It can be safely predicted that Phi Beta Kappa 
under his direction will continue in a realistic man- 
ner to adapt itself to the educational needs of 
America and to promote the cultural ideals of the 
society. 

Few men in our country have made a finer record 
of achievement than Dr. Graves. <A professor of 
Greek for several years, dean and president for 
more than seventeen years of universities as widely 
separated as the Universities of Washington and 
Wyoming and the University of Pennsylvania, and 
more recently President of the University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of Education 
for seventeen years, he has served always well and 
wisely in the fields of teaching and administration. 
He is author of a dozen books on Greek and educa- 
tion and of many addresses which have shown his 
high ideals of the vocation to which he has given 
his life. For his varied service he has received 
many degrees and testaments. The French Consul 
General now announces the decoration of President 
Graves as Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

His friends—and their number is legion—con- 
gratulate not only the society upon its choice, but 
also Dr. Frank Graves upon the honor which we 
feel certain he prizes as highly as any which he has 
ever received. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE post of United States Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Anti-Trust Division 
has been offered to Dr. Thurman W. Arnold, 
since 1931 professor of law at Yale University. 
He is to take the place of Robert H. Jackson, 
who has been made Solicitor General. Accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, Dr. Arnold said 
that he would probably accept the post “subject 
to consultation with university authorities on 
the problems of carrying on and completing my 
work at Yale.” 


Dr. Harry JAMES CARMAN, head of the de- 
partment of history at Columbia University, has 
been appointed a member of the Board of 


Higher Education of New York City. He 
fills the vaecaney created when Dr. Joseph D. 
McGoldrick resigned after being elected comp- 
troller of the city. 

Miss Marcaret C. Disert, for the past ten 
years registrar and adviser of freshmen at Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college effective on July 1. 
She will take the place of Miss Lillian M. Rosen- 
krans, whose resignation was announced in the 
issue of ScHooL AND Society for March 5. 

Henry C. Kirrrenee, of the faculty of St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., has been ap- 
pointed acting rector to succeed the late Dr. 
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Samuel S. Drury, who had served as rector 
since 1911. Mr. Kittredge is the son of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus George L. Kittredge, of Har- 
vard University. He has been a master in Latin 
and English at St. Paul’s School since 1916 and 
he was appointed vice-rector in 1929. 


Wituiam Henry CuaFtin, JR., has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Harvard College, to sueceed 
Henry Lee Shattuck, who is resigning to be- 
come a member of the Harvard Corporation. 
The changes will become effective on April 4. 


Dr. Epwix Oscoop Grover, for the past 
twelve years professor of finance, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of Rollins College, Win- 
ter Park, Fla. In this newly created position 
he will assist the president in the development of 
the financial program of the college. 


Recent changes and appointments at Yale 
University include: Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
associate professor of the Yale Divinity School, 
to professor of Christian ethics. He had pre- 
viously been president of Elmhurst College. Dr. 
Carl H. Kraeling has been promoted to the 
associate professorship of New Testament criti- 
cism and interpretation; Dr. Gordon S. Haight 
has been appointed assistant professor of En- 
glish, and Dr. Nelson Dunford assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematies. 


Dr. L. E. MEHLENBACHER has been appointed 
professor and head of the department of mathe- 
matics at the Arizona State Teachers College at 
Flagstaff. 


Dr. I. F. Keever, research assistant in mathe- 
maties on the staff of the State University of 
Iowa, has been appointed to a professorship 
in North Central College, Naperville, IIl. 


Dr. J. Apatr Lyon, professor of physics at 
Newcomb College and chairman of the com- 
mittee on courses for teachers and the general 
publie at Tulane University, has been appointed 
director of the Summer School of the university. 
He succeeds Dr. Edward A. Bechtel, formerly 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, who 
retired last summer. 


Proressor E. F. ENGEL, a member of the 
faculty of Germanic languages and literatures of 
the University of Kansas, has accepted an invi- 
tation from the director of the summer session 
at the University of Berlin to give a course at 
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the Institut fiir Auslinder, in beginning Ger. 
man for English and American students. The 
summer session extends from July 7 to August 
17. The English-speaking students will be given 
an opportunity to live in German homes. 


Dr. T. W. Manson, Rylands professor of 
biblical criticism at the University of Manches- 
ter, England, has been invited to deliver the 
Shaffer lectures at Yale University in the spring 
of 1939. 


Dr. Max VasMeEn, of the University of Berlin, 
and Dr. Boris Unbegaun, of the University of 
Strasbourg, have been appointed visiting pro- 
fessors for 1938-39 in the department of East 
European languages at Columbia University. 


Jonas E. WAGNER, a member of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed adviser of child ac- 
counting and research. 


A COMMISSION, consisting of Dr. C. C. Wil- 
liams, president of Lehigh University, as chair- 
man; Dr. F. J. Kelly, chief of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Office of Education, 
and Dr. J. G. Lipman, dean of the College of 
Agriculture of Rutgers University, has com- 
pleted an educational survey of the State Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 


Dr. Puitie G. JOHNSON, professor of rural 
education at Cornell University, has been chosen 
chairman of the curriculum committee of the 
New York State Science Teachers Association. 
He is vice-president of the Department of Sci- 
ence Instruction of the National Education 
Association. 


Dr. ANNA SPIESMAN Stark, director, has been 
appointed to the chairmanship of the committee 
on social studies of the New Jersey division of 
the American Association of University Women. 
Mrs. Owen G. Young will succeed her as 
director. 


JAMES MARSHALL, vice-president of the Board 
of Education of New York City, has been pre- 
sented with a medal for “unselfish service to the 
City of New York” by the Grand Street Boys 
Association. Mr. Marshall was chosen by the 
Community Councils of New York for his work 
on juvenile delinquency and crime prevention. 
Only candidates who served the city without pay 
were considered eligible. 
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THe HoNORABLE HERBERT HOOVER was pre- 
sented on March 5 with the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the University of Prague. 


Dr. Mere M. Onpeers, president of Girard 
College, received the degree of doctor of humane 
letters at the mid-year commencement exercises 
at Temple University. 

INCLUDED among the speakers at the conven- 
tion of the Ameriean Association of Junior Col- 
lezes were: Dr. William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College; Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
dean of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. William F. Russell, dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Edueation, and Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley, professor of education at Teachers College. 


Av the twenty-fifth annual Extension Confer- 
ence of the Iowa State College at Ames, held 
from Mareh 7 to 9, lectures delivered by visit- 
ing professors included: Dr. Vernon A. Mund, 
professor of economies, University of Washing- 
ton, on “The Social Expediency and the Control 
of Monopolies”; Dr. Quiney Wright, professor 
of international law, University of Chicago, on 
“Our National Interests Abroad with Special 
reference to the Japanese-Chinese and the Ital- 
ian-German Situations”; Dr. Arthur Upgren, 
professor of economies, University of Minne- 
sota, on “Monetary Policy,” and Dr. Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Jr., professor of sociology, Cornell 
University, on “Significant Social Trends.” 


Dr. Witt1AM B. Munro, formerly Jonathan 
Trumbull professor of American history and 
government at Harvard University and a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the California 
Institute of Technology, spoke at the fiftieth 
annual convention of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association. His subject was “A 
Free Press and a Free People.” 


On the occasion of the opening of the new 
quarters of the Women’s University Club of 
New York City, the speakers included Dr. 
Katharine Blunt, president of the Connecticut 
College for Women, and Dr. Robert Devore 
Leigh, president of Bennington College, Vt. 


A MEMORIAL meeting for Dr. George Meason 
Whicher, formerly head of the department of 
Latin and Greek at Hunter College, New York 
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City, took place on Mareh 3. Dr. Whicher, who 
died in 1937, was a member of the faculty of 
Hunter College from 1889 to 1932, when he 
retired. Dr. Edgar Dawson, head of the de- 
partment of history and social science, was the 
principal speaker. His subject was “George M. 
Whicher as a Member of the Hunter College 
Faculty.” 


Dr. BraprorD OLIVER McINTIRE, professor 
emeritus of English at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., died on March 6 at the age of eighty- 
one years. He had been a member of the fac- 
ulty for thirty-nine years and had previously 
held other academic positions. Dr. MelIntire 
was a founder of Phi Beta Kappa and vice-pres- 
ident of the Alpha Chapter of Pennsylvania. 
At the time of his death he was engaged in pro- 
moting the establishment of student loans among 
universities and colleges throughout the country. 


LEFFERTS MAson DASHIELL, since 1932 trea- 
surer of the Rockefeller Foundation, died sud- 
denly on February 28 at the age of sixty-three 
years. He was assistant treasurer for seventeen 
years prior to his appointment as treasurer. He 
was also treasurer of the General Education 
Board, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical] 
Research, the Spelman Fund of New York and 
of the China Medical Board. 


Miss ELizABETH CHRISTINE COOK, associate 
professor of English at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died on March 1 at the 
age of sixty-one years. She had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Teachers College for 
twenty-five years. 

Dr. Lin1an WELSH, for thirty years professor 
of physiology and hygiene at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, died on February 23 at the age of 
eighty years. 

Rev. Henry E. DunnaAcK, since 1914 state 
librarian for Maine, died on March 1 at the 
age of sixty-eight vears. He was formerly 
president of the National Association of State 
Librarians. 

Duncan CAMPBELL LyLz, head master of the 
MeDonogh School, Maryland, with which he 
had been connected for more than sixty years, 
died on February 28 at the age of ninety years. 


ScHoo. superintendents, head masters and 
college representatives from New Hampshire 
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and neighboring states will meet for a spring 
conference on “Problems of Secondary and Col- 
lege Education” at the University of New 
Hampshire on April 1. Ways in which colleges 
may cooperate in solving the problems will be 
discussed under the chairmanship of Lloyd P. 
Young, superintendent of schools in Berlin, 
N. H., while aspects of college education of in- 
terest to secondary school administrators will be 
under the direction of Walter M. May, deputy 
commissioner of education in New Hampshire. 


THE executive council of the National Univer- 
sity of El Salvador, Salvador, has opened an 
international competition for plans for a new 
building, and information regarding it has been 
sent to all legations and consulates. A prize of 
$1,500 will be given for the best design and $500 
for the second best. The estimated cost of the 
building may not exceed $1,000,000. The plans 
must be submitted by August 10. 


THE sixteenth annual English Seandinavian 
summer school of physical education will be held 
at the permanent headquarters of the English 
Gymnastic Society, St. Alban’s Court, Noning- 
ton, Kent, from July 27 to August 13. It will 
be under the direction of Miss Gladys Wright, 
director of the society, assisted by the organizing 
and teaching staffs. 
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Tue Finnish Travel Information Bureau has 
announced that a special tour to the scenic and 
historically interesting spots in Finland has been 
arranged for boys and girls under nineteen years 
of age. By taking advantage of reduced rates 
which apply on steamships to those under nine- 
teen, and accommodating those who participate 
at special youth hostels, a tour that will take 
the visitors some three hundred and twenty-five 
miles north of the Arctic Circle has been mapped 
out at a low fee. The tourists will leave New 
York about June 15. 


A Nationa Institute for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries has been established in 
Rome. The object of the institute, which is 
controlled by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
in conjunction with the Ministries of Educa- 
tion, Corporations and Popular Culture, aims 
to promote relations between Italy and other 
countries in science, art and social studies. 


A DanisH Students’ Exchange has been 
opened in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
tion with the Danish-British Association it hopes 
to establish a more intimate connection between 
Great Britain and Denmark and in particular 
to encourage English students to visit Denmark 
and to assist them in their work. 


In coopera- 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE HENRY BARNARD CENTENNIAL 


THREE dates stand out in the history of teacher 


education in this country. They are: 


1823, the year that Samuel Read Hall founded 
the first normal school in America at Con- 
cord Corner, Vermont. 

1839, the year that the first state normal school 
was opened at Lexington, Mass. 

1838, the year that Henry Barnard 2nd was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools of Connecticut. 


The present school year, culminating on June 
16 next (the centennial date of Mr. Barnard’s 
appointment) should be widely observed by the 
normal schools and teachers colleges throughout 
the country.? 


1Three books for Teachers Colleges wishing to 





Just as Horace Mann deserves to be called the 
“Father of the Free Publie Schools in America,” 
so does Henry Barnard deserve to be called the 
“Father of Teacher Education.” George W. 
Frazier, president of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges in 1930, wrote: “I like to 
honor Henry Barnard as the founder of teacher 
training.” Superintendent William H. Holmes 
once said: “He was responsible for starting the 





celebrate the Henry Barnard Centennial Year are: 
Jenkins and Warner, ‘‘ Henry Barnard, An Intro- 
duction.’’ Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Conn., 1937, 25¢; 
John S. Brubacher, ‘‘Henry Barnard on Educa- 
tion.’’? McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931; Bernard C. Steiner, ‘‘Life of Henry 
Barnard.’’ U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 8, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.:C,, 1919. 
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movement for the organization of normal school 
education in this country.” Charles D. Hine, 
formerly Commissioner of Education in Connec- 
tieut, onee wrote: “Normal schools in Massa- 
chusetts and all over the country owe their exis- 
tence to the initial efforts of Henry Barnard.” 

The best thing in my judgment ever said about 
Henry Barnard was uttered by the Commissioner 
of Edueation in Connecticut, Dr. E. W. Butter- 
field, a year ago last January on the occasion 
of the Barnard Pilgrimage, when some fifty 
thoughtful educators from Rhode Island made a 
pilgrimage to Hartford and, after visiting Bar- 
nard’s grave, gathered in the Bond Hotel to 
listen to appropriate tributes. Dr. Butterfield 
said: “Barnard’s method was that of Abraham 
Lincoln and of other great social leaders. He 
did the work first, the necessary work, and from 
the results he determined the absolute objec- 
tives.” He organized his philosophy of educa- 
tion from actual experience and from prolonged 
study. 

Henry Barnard faced the same problems that 
we in the teachers colleges are facing to-day. 
They were a part of the day’s work, the necessary 
He solved them, and from the results of 
the solution he determined his objectives and 
organized his philosophy. 

(1) He had to choose between attaching his 
teacher training institution to one of the existing 
colleges in Connecticut or establishing a separate 
He established a separate institu- 
He said: “In no state in Europe has the 
experiment of making seminaries for primary 


work. 


institution. 


tion. 


school teachers an appendage to a university or 
gymnasium or any other school of an academic 
character proven successful.” 


(2) He had to locate the normal school. He 
located it as near the seat of government as was 
possible under the cireumstances. He reported 
that “The interests of popular education in each 
state demand the establishment, at the seat of 
government and under the patronage of the 
legislature, of a normal school.” 

(3) He had to set up standards for admission. 
He set up these standards: Good health, a rigor- 
ous and buoyant constitution and a fund of 
lively, lovely, cheerful spirits; good manners; 
a love of and sympathy with children; a com- 
petent share of talent and information. 
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(4) He had to set up standards of discipline. 
He established self-government from the start. 
In the first annual circular of the State Normal 
School at New Britain he wrote: “The age of 
the pupils, the objects which bring them to a 
normal school and the spirit of the institution 
itself will, it is believed, dispense with the neces- 
sity of a code of rules.” 

(5) He advocated nearly 100 years ago: Pro- 
motion of principals from smaller institutions to 
larger ones. That principals be provided with 
houses to live in, that opportunity be given to 
the principal to travel, that the principal be a 
good musician and a gifted speaker. The use 
of the words professor and assistant professor 
as applied to the members of the faculty in the 
normal school. The use of several reference 
books rather than a single text-book. Correla- 
tion of subject-matter. Practical arithmetic be- 
ginning with mental arithmetic involving small 
numbers. Excursions of whole school or a por- 
tion of the scholars to objects of interest in the 
neighborhood. That every pupil in the normal 
school be able to play some musical instrument. 
A placement bureau as a definite part of the 
normal school work. That the members of the 
faculty visit the schools in the area served by the 
normal school and that they participate as speak- 
ers and conference leaders in local, regional and 
state meetings. Alumni reunions of all graduates 
at least once a year. That normal schools be free 
of tuition charges. 

(6) The outstanding problem that confronted 
Barnard in his day was the one of securing 
pupils for the student teachers to practice upon. 
For he knew that a normal school without a 
model school is like a shoemaker’s shop without 
leather. In 1850, when he was setting forth the 
things that the trustees would require of a town 
in order that that town might have the projected 
normal school, he wrote: “The trustees will re- 
quire at least one school to be placed at their 
disposal for a model school, the teachers to be 
appointed by the trustees, but paid by the dis- 
trict.” This same principle in its essentials is a 
necessity to-day; complete educational control 
of the practice schools by the college, the burden 
of financial support borne by the town. 

Henry Barnard once wrote: “The common 
school should be common as the light and air 
because its blessings are open to all and enjoyed 
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by all. That day will come. For me, I mean to 
enjoy the satisfaction of the labor, let who will 


enter into the harvest.” 
The day of the common school has come. 
have entered into the harvest. 


We 
Let us therefore 





JEWISH STUDENTS IN POLISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


SEVERAL statements have recently been made 
by distinguished American educators protesting 
against the introduction of regulations in Polish 
universities whereby Polish students are to be 
separated from their Jewish colleagues in lec- 
ture halls and work rooms. The motives of 
these leaders of American learning are not open 
to challenge. Already at the time when the self- 
governing university bodies consider the adop- 
tion of these regulations prominent educators in 
Poland vigorously expressed their opposition to 
such measures. Quite recently, the rector of the 
ancient University of Lwow, Professor Stanislaw 
Kulezynski, resigned rather than to introduce 
these regulations. Twenty-six professors headed 
by Dr. Kazimierz Bartel, former Prime Minister 
of Poland, associated themselves with the stand 
taken by Dr. Kulezynski. 

It will be seen from this that the compromise, 
and it is hoped, temporary solution of a very 
acute problem has not been accepted unani- 
mously by Poland’s men of science, or by pub- 
lic opinion. Neither can it be considered, as 
claimed in some of the American protests, as a 
“government regulation.” The universities of 
Poland enjoy complete autonomy in their in- 
tra-mural activities. The university authorities 
alone are empowered to liquidate any disturb- 
ances taking place within their walls. 
their request can the police enter the university 
building. 

In recent years the Polish institutions of 
higher learning, just as those in several other 
European countries, have been the scenes of 
disturbances caused by friction between the 
Jewish and non-Jewish students. It is unnec- 
essary for the purpose of this article to go into 
the causes of such friction. Suffice it to say 
that as a result of it several universities have 
been forced to close their doors for extensive 
periods of time. In view of the insistent de- 
mands for the separation of Jewish students 
made by the nationalists who form the major- 
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ity of the student body, the university authori- 
ties were faced with the alternative of either 
yielding to such demands or else having their 
universities closed indefinitely because of the 
continuous disturbances. Some of the univer- 
sities exercised their autonomous authority and, 
faced with the necessity of preventing further 
disorders, sanctioned the arrangements de- 
manded by the nationalists. 

The so-called “ghetto benches” (a term coined 
in this country and as yet unknown in Poland) 
are by no means evidence of the resignation of 
academic life in Poland. There exist no gov- 
ernment orders or regulations in regard to the 
allotment of seats to Jewish or non-Jewish stu- 
dents. This question has been left to the uni- 
versity autonomic bodies for individual solution. 
Several universities have introduced the sepa- 
rate benches, others have not. In any case, the 
benches for Jewish students are not such as 
would tend to expose any inferiority of the 
Jewish students. In practice, the Jewish stu- 
dents, members of the Jewish students’ asso- 
ciations, are supposed to take seats in one part 
of the lecture hall in the same way as the Polish 
students; members of Polish students’ associa- 
tions are to sit in another. Jewish and non- 
Jewish students who are not connected with any 
student organization, take the seats assigned to 
unorganized students. 

Under the existing laws the government can 
not interfere with arrangements of this kind 
made by university authorities. Even if it could, 
it is very doubtful whether, in the present state 
of the students’ minds, the forcible application 
of police methods would restore the normal fune- 
tioning of the universities. Any action of such 
kind would certainly form a precedent for the 
“regimentation” of university life. 

The so-called “ghetto benches” are but one 
aspect of the Jewish problem in Poland. Re- 
grettable as they may appear, they were the only 
practical method available at the moment. The 
entire Jewish problem in Poland must be worked 
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out without prejudice and with a great deal of 
cireumspection and understanding of the exist- 
ing conditions by all those concerned in its ulti- 
mate equitable solution. 

Polish publie opinion, and especially such in- 
flammable elements as the students, resents all 
misrepresentation and interference from outside. 
However noble and lofty the ideals of those who 
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raise their voice in protest, the inexorable fact 
remains that statements of this kind tend to in- 
crease rather than assuage the irritation. They 
make it more difficult for the government and 
for the liberal elements in Poland to approach 
the question of rising anti-semitism in an atmos- 
phere of rationalism and understanding.—Polish 
Information Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS DURING 
THE PAST YEAR (1937)? 


INTRODUCTION 


Av the end of the year a well-managed business 
takes an inventory. Although few such occasions 
since 1929 have been a signal for congratulations 
and rejoicing in business or educational circles, 
there seems to be an optimism of the human 
spirit that will not be repressed permanently. 
At the end of 1937 it is appropriate to take stock 
of educational progress during the past year and 
to report the findings to such a national delibera- 
tive body as the National Council of Education. 

In attempting to summarize educational ac- 
complishments, to eover the entire field would 
be an impossible task in terms of the broad area 
represented, the limitations of one man’s knowl- 
edge and the time available for making the can- 
vass and presenting the report. It is true that 
annually during the 1922-25 period the presi- 
dent of the American Educational Research 
Association attempted a summary of the research 
studies eompleted during the preceding year. 
Such a summary for 1937 quite obviously is out 
of the question for purposes of the present re- 
port, in view of the fact that now the Review of 
Educational Research uses more than 500 pages 
a year to cover some 3,500 investigations. As 
an aid in delimiting the scope of this paper, it is 
indeed fortunate that, in addition to the Review, 
a number of convenient aids have presented sum- 
mary statements of progress, trends, completed 
research, needed investigations and even of 
prophecies in various fields of education. This 
makes it possible to keep the present report 
within reasonable bounds, without overlapping 
unnecessarily other available résumés of prog- 
ress. A brief listing of other types of available 


1 Read before the National Council of Education, 
Atlantie City, March 1, 1938. 


analyses will reveal, through noting omissions, a 
desirable area of concentration for this paper. 
In view of the excellent guides to and summaries 
of educational literature which have appeared 
during the past decade, no attempt will be made 
in this report to summarize research studies or 
to list even a selected bibliography of the investi- 
gations of 1937. 


CuRRENT EDUCATIONAL GUIDES AND 
SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH 


The Education Index, which began publication 
in 1929, is the most important educational guide 
in existence. Its purpose is to index all educa- 
tional books in the United States, except elemen- 
tary and high-school text-books; all articles in a 
large number of educational periodicals; other 
educational articles appearing in certain non- 
educational journals; and a large number of 
monographs, bulletins, reports, book reviews, 
courses of study, state documents, ete., of inter- 
est to educational workers. 

The Review of Educational Research, pub- 
lished by the American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which began publication in 1931, covers 
some fifteen subdivisions of education within a 
three-year cycle. Merely to page through the 
numbers of this journal should prove a stimulat- 
ing experience, although not all the literature 
cited is research, and not all the research sum- 
marized is good research. Since the establish- 
ment of the Review it has been urged that the 
summaries be made more critical and evaluative 
rather than to follow the annotated bibliography 
type, and some progress has been made toward 
carrying out this recommendation. 

The current yearbook (1938) of the National 
Society for the Study of Education attempts to 
sum up and evaluate the scientific movement in 
education, with numerous illustrative studies 
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cited.? The first section of the yearbook reviews 
the chief contributions which the scientific move- 
ment has made to the various areas in education. 
For instance, chapters deal with the contributions 
to surveys, administration, training of teachers, 
curriculum and general methods. A series of 
chapters treats of the contributions of scientific 
studies to the various school subjects (handwrit- 
ing, reading, spelling, English usage, mathe- 
matics, natural science, social science, practical 
arts, fine arts and home economies). Other chap- 
ters deal with pupil progress, individualization 
of instruction, discipline and control, guidance 
and higher education. This first section presents 
an overview of the developments which have 
taken place in the various educational areas and 
procedures and of the way in which this develop- 
ment has been influenced by exact studies. An- 
other section deals with the various kinds of 
scientific technique that have been employed in 
the study of education and the way in which 
these techniques have developed. They include 
general methods of investigation (historical, sur- 
vey, statistical, laboratory, experimental, case 
and diagnostic) and more specific techniques 
(testing of achievement, general intelligence, spe- 
cial abilities and personality; use of observa- 
tion; the questionnaire; and rating). Whereas 
the first section indicates what has been done 
with the tools of research, the second describes 
these tools themselves. Another section reviews 
the contributions to education which have been 
made by the various fundamental bodies of 
underlying scientific knowledge (psychology of 
learning; individual differences and analysis of 
ability, heredity and environment; mental growth 
and development; mental hygiene; health, nutri- 
tion and physical hygiene; the organization of 
society and social pathology; and economics). 
In the final section oceurs a discussion of the 
theoretical basis of the scientific movement, par- 
ticularly the philosophical implications of science 
and the application of scientific method to 
so-ealled philosophical problems. 

For a number of years ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
has published annually a complete classified list® 


2F. N. Freeman and Others, ‘‘The Scientific 
Movement in Education.’’ Thirty-seventh yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Ill. Publie School Publish- 
ing Co., 1938. Pp. xii + 495. 
3 J. H. Wheeler and Marion E. Hawes, SCHOOL 
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of educational books, monographs, yearbooks 
and bulletins of the preceding year with the 
so-called “sixty most important” books‘ of the 
year indicated. This same list of sixty books 
appears annually in a spring number of the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
The complete list in ScHooL AND Society jp- 
cluded 741 titles for 1936. This work is done 
by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
for the American Library Association and the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
Selection of the sixty books of the year is based 
on an examination of the publications them- 
selves, analysis of several hundred book reviews 
and the scoring and comments of educational 
specialists in the various fields represented. It 
is recognized that such an attempt to select so 
small a percentage of the total titles available 
means the omission of many worthwhile volumes, 
particularly in a subdivision of education where 
unusual productivity has taken place. It is not 
improbable that in some instances the specialists 
in the field pass judgment on the merits of new 
books without having examined them carefully, 
possibly not at all. In spite of such limitations, 
this well-balanced group of sixty books of the 
year proves annually of increasing value in the 
guidance of teachers, students and librarians. 

The discovery, examination and evaluation of 
graduate theses involve more difficulty than the 
literature mentioned above, since most masters’ 
and many doctors’ studies are unpublished. 
However, reasonably good aids are available 
even for canvassing these unpublished materials. 
Beginning with the year 1926-27, the annual 
bibliographies of educational research issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education have been devoted 
very largely to an annotated listing of thesis 
titles.® 

A nine-page review by Knight® deals with 
the educational books of 1937, although in such 
a limited space little more than the authors and 
titles can be mentioned. A somewhat fuller 








AND Society, 45: 417-33, March 27, 1937. See a 
forthcoming number for 1937 publications. 

4 Jour. Nat. Educ. Asn., 26: 115-118, April, 
1937. See a forthcoming number for 1937 publica- 
tions. 

5 For example, Ruth A. Gray, Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 6, 1937. Washington: Office of 
Education, 1937. Pp. xiv + 338. 

6 E. W. Knight, Social Education, 2: 35-43, Janu- 
ary, 1938. 
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treatment of the sociological literature’ for 
1935-36 has appeared during the past year. 
The advance pages of the biennial survey of 
education in the United States, 1934-36, by the 
Office of Education have been coming from the 
press during recent months, and cover virtually 
every important area and problem of education. 

An annual bibliography® on the methodology 
of educational research and related problems 
which appears each September in the Journal of 
Educational Research includes a large number 
of references concerned with summaries of ac- 
complishments (some covering a century of 
progress), current developments, present status, 
trends and predictions of future trends or devel- 
opments covering a wide variety of areas, issues 
and problems to be solved. These attempts to 
take stock of the gains effected, to survey the 
present status, to recognize unsolved problems 
and to diseern future trends seem entirely whole- 
some in a field as new as education which has 
all the variable and uncontrolled factors of a 
social science present to place limitations on 
investigational procedures and findings. 

There are available for the past year or more 
even lists of text-books® and outstanding courses 
of study,'® deseriptions of new tests,” statistics 
of registration for higher institutions,!? analyses 
of the present period in terms of centennial an- 
niversaries in education? and titles of doctoral 
dissertations under way.1* And most surprising 
of all is the appearance of a list of citations’® 
for especially meritorious educational service (in 
terms of the objectives of the Social Frontier). 
Plans for an encyclopedia of educational re- 


7 Louis Wirth and E. A. Shils, Social Education, 
1: 499-511, 575-85, October, November, 1937. 

8 Carter V. Good, Jour. Educ. Research, 31: 61- 
80, September, 1937. 

9M. E. Herriott, Curriculum Journal, 9: 19-30, 
January, 1938. 

10H. B, Bruner and C. M. Wieting, Curriculum 
Journal, 8: 360-65, December, 1937. 

11 Osear K. Buros, ‘‘ Educational, Psychological, 
and Personality Tests of 1936’’: Including a Bibli- 
ography and Book Review Digest of Measurement 
Books and Monographs of 1933-36. New Bruns- 
— New Jersey: Rutgers University, 1937. Pp. 


_ |? Raymond Walters, ScHooL AND Society, 46: 
769-89, December 18, 1937. 

13, W. C. Eells, ScHooL AND Society, 47: 50-52, 
January 8, 1938. 

14 Carter V. Good, Jour. Educ. Research, 31: 377- 
400, January, 1938, 

15 Social Frontier, 4: 105, January, 1938. 
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search (with the encouragement of the American 
Council on Education) and for a dictionary of 
educational terms (with the sponsorship of Phi 
Delta Kappa) have been made. 


SELECTED MAaJor ProJECTS IN EDUCATION 


The foregoing rather extended enumeration 
of current attempts to summarize educational 
accomplishments causes one to wonder whether 
there is need for another résumé of progress. 
Certainly the writer has no desire to duplicate 
any of these efforts. It does seem appropriate, 
however, in view of the emphasis on research 
by individuals, as found in current summaries, 
to take stock of educational accomplishments in 
terms of large-scale cooperative and coordinated 
investigations. This statement is no reflection 
on the approximately three thousand graduate 
theses produced annually in education or on the 
large number of other individual research proj- 
ects worked out by professors, students and field 
investigators. The independent worker has 
made large contributions to education and will 
continue to do so, but the complexity and scope 
of many problems in the social sciences have 
increased to such an extent that satisfactory solu- 
tions are to be found only in studies adequately 
supported, staffed and coordinated. Such a pro- 
posed review of educational progress seems 
entirely in keeping with the purposes and inter- 
ests of the National Council of Education as a 
potential directive and coordinating force in 
American education. Examination of the co- 
operative studies and reports of the past year 
is facilitated by a publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission which presents an anno- 
tated list of national deliberative committees in 
education.?® 

No previous year in educational history seems 
marked by so large a number of cooperative 
undertakings,’ in spite of the fact that earlier 


16 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ National 
Deliberative Committees in Education’’: Reports 
Issued in 1937. Washington: National Education 
Association, January, 1938. Pp. 67 (mimeo- 
graphed); also in briefer form, reprinted from 
ScHOOL AND Society ‘‘ Deliberative Committee Re- 
ports of 1937.’’ Washington: National Education 
Association, February, 1938. Pp. 10. 

17 Information concerning these projects and pro- 
grams of investigation has been drawn from a 
variety of sources, especially from the Department 
of Research News of the Journal of Educational 
Research. 
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years have included large-scale or national sur- 
veys or studies of secondary education, teacher 
education, school finance, social studies, child 
health and protection, social trends, motion pic- 
tures and youth, character education, modern 
foreign languages, Latin, reading, adult educa- 
tion and genius. Much of the financial support 
has come from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, General Education 
Board and the Federal Government. Among the 
coordinating agencies are the American Council 
on Edueation, National Society for the Study of 
Edueation, U. S. Office of Education, Research 
Division of the National Education Association 
and the Social Science Research Council. The 
scope of the programs of investigation to be 
mentioned below is suggested by the funds made 
available, some $2,675,000 for the five Office of 
Education projects, and in certain other in- 
stances from a half million to a million dollars. 

The five major projects of the Office of Edu- 
cation, financed by relief funds, are: (1) an 
educational radio project, to demonstrate the 
effective use of radio in education; (2) public 
forums, to demonstrate the effective use of 
forums in adult civie education; (3) research 
in universities, to promote a coordinated pro- 
gram of research among institutions of higher 
education; (4) loeal school administrative units, 
to investigate the problems related to units of 
administration in loeal school systems, looking 
toward greater efficiency of educational adminis- 
tration; and (5) a survey of vocational guidance 
of Negroes, to study the needs, opportunities 
and objectives of vocational guidance and train- 
ing of Negroes. These programs have rendered 
valuable services to education not available 
through other avenues, and at the same time have 
provided employment for a considerable group 
of “white-collar” workers. 

The Committee on the Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education has presented to the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, National 
Education Association, its two reports on the 
issues and functions of secondary education, the 
publication on the “Functions of Secondary 
Edueation” having appeared during the past 
year.1* The ten functions were discussed at 


18T, H. Briggs, Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, Vol. 21: No. 64. 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago: H. V. Church, January, 
1937. Pp. 263, 
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length and approved by the committee in its 
sessions extending over three years and each one 
was assigned to an individual member for devel. 
opment. It is expected that consideration by 
the profession of the ten designated functions 
will give more definite direction to the work of 
secondary schools and that it will lead to the 
preparation of similar statements by representa- 
tives of elementary schools and of the liberal 
arts colleges. The committee believes that such 
statements will lead to material improvement in 
the articulation of the traditional units of organi- 
zation. These reports and other timely questions 
are being considered by organized discussion 
groups in secondary education throughout the 
country, with the discussion program coordinated 
through the national office of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. It is thought that 
this plan should result in an enlightened public 
opinion with respect to secondary education and 
in an understanding of critical problems which 
press for solution. 

The Committee on Revision of Standards of 
the North Central Association has reported its 
findings in seven volumes, completing its pro- 
gram of publication during 1937. This project 
for the revision of accrediting procedures had 
its inception in the general dissatisfaction that 
had become increasingly manifest with the opera- 
tion of fixed, quantitative standards. The gen- 
eral plan of the investigation involved an analy- 
sis of all the information that could be considered 
as having any logical bearing on the quality of 
an institution and the collection of this extensive 
body of information from a representative group 
of fifty-seven colleges, universities, junior col- 
leges and teachers colleges. By a series of inde- 
pendent criteria it was possible to obtain ratings 
of the general excellence of these institutions in 
the representative group. Specific items of in- 
formation gathered during the course of the 
investigation, for example, the training of the 
faculty, the use made of library facilities and the 
expenditure per student, could then be tested 
against these criteria of general excellence, and 
the usefulness of each item as a predicter of 
general institutional quality could be determined. 
By means of such procedures, combined with 
liberal use of logical judgment, it was possible 
to arrive at a list of some eighty characteristics 
which seem of importance in forming a conclu- 
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sion regarding the general quality of an institu- 
tion of higher education. In the application of 
these results in the accrediting procedure, the 
status of an institution is expressed in terms of 
its pereentile rank according to norms based on 
the member institutions of the association. It is 
only natural that such a series of elaborate score 
cards for rating faculty competence, the library, 
student personnel service, ete., has met with criti- 
cism. However, even the critics see in the new 
standards a shift of emphasis from specific situa- 
tions to general conditions, from a few unrelated 
items to a large number of related items and 
more especially to the whole pattern of the school 
and its program.?® 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, under the auspices of the six regional 
accrediting agencies, is to be completed during 
the present year. A sharp indictment of the 
limitations of older acerediting procedures char- 
acterizes them as: mechanical rather than vital, 
rigid and lacking in desirable flexibility, deaden- 
ing rather than stimulating, negligent of indi- 
vidual differences, narrowly academic rather 
than broadly comprehensive, and based on 
untested assumptions and opinions.?° A defense 
of existing standards has been offered by some 


who consider such eriticisms unnecessarily sweep- 
ing and detruetive and who maintain that the 
starting point is improvement of the administra- 


tion of present standards.?_ An elaborate series 
of check lists has been constructed for use in the 
evaluation of secondary schools. These check 
lists, together with statements of criteria and 
principles for evaluation, have been published in 
tentative form in fourteen pamphlets. A series 
of interpretative articles is now appearing, indi- 
cating the way in which the evaluative criteria 
have been applied in actual field situations. This 
cooperative study promises to be highly signifi- 
cant, not only in the area commonly identified by 
the term standardization, but in a program of 
continuous stimulation, in order that even good 
schools may strive constantly to become better.?? 

The American Youth Commission of the 

'°L. B, Hopkins, North Central Asn. Quarterly, 
11: 314-19, January, 1937. 

20 G, E. Carrothers, North Central Asn. Quarterly, 
11: 271-77, January, 1937. 
_ 215. D. Elliff, North Central Asn. Quarterly, 11: 
372-75, April, 1937. 
2 E. D. Grizzell, North Central Asn. Quarterly, 
12: 34-44, July, 1937. 
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American Council on Education is in the midst 
of its five-year program of study, with a substan- 
tial grant from the General Education Board. 
Its projects and special mquiries include: the 
personality development of Negro youth as 
affected by minority-group status, youth needs 
in a state (Maryland), youth needs in a small 
city (Muncie, Indiana), youth needs in a 
medium-sized city (Dallas, Texas), inventory of 
30,000 youth (Pennsylvania), evaluation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, distribution of the 
youth population in the United States, needs of 
youth in forty rural villages, student health and 
health programs at the college level as well as the 
health of CCC enrollees, work camps of Europe, 
vocational education in selected European coun- 
tries and youth-serving agencies. Special areas 
under exploration include: youth attitudes, citi- 
zenship education, needs of Negro youth, home 
and parent education, secondary education and 
vocational adjustment of youth. Strenuous ob- 
jections”® have been offered to certain conclusions 
reached by the director of the Youth Commission, 
who reports that the professions are seriously 
overcrowded, that too many youths want white- 
collar jobs and that the jobs of the vast majority 
of workers in the future will be merely routine, 
operative types of employment requiring little 
or no skill or special training. Certainly the 
commission is confronted by the greatest of pos- 
sible challenges in terms of integrating and cor- 
relating present activities concerned with the 
adjustment of youth, of stimulating and direct- 
ing further attacks on the problems and of dis- 
seminating information concerning the solutions 
reached. 

Important projects of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, supported by the General Edu- 
cation Board, include its study of college success 
by the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College and the work of the Commissions 
on Human Relations and on the Secondary 
School Curriculum. The eight-year study of 
college success will end in 1941 when the students 
involved will have spent four years in college 
following four years in the experimental sec- 
ondary schools with their curriculum innovations. 
It is anticipated that out of this long-term inves- 
tigation will come further improvement in the 


23 Goodwin Watson, Social Frontier, 4: 131, Janu- 
ary, 1938. 
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secondary curriculum in the form of changes 
already in evidence: (1) greater continuity, (2) 
better integration, (3) more vital subject-matter 
and (4) more satisfactory adaptation to indi- 
vidual capacities, needs and interests. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
September, 1936, to “study the existing program 
of federal aid for vocational education, the rela- 
tion of such training to general education and to 
prevailing economic and social conditions, and 
the extent of the need for an expanded program.” 
Later a request was made “to give more extended 
consideration to the whole subject of federal rela- 
tionship to state and local conduct of education.” 
Brief but comprehensive studies during 1937 
were conducted with respect to the foliowing sub- 
jects: the financing of education, educational re- 
search, educational administration as a major 
phase of state government, the quality of exist- 
ing educational programs in the states, the new 
and emergency federal education programs, edu- 
cation in special federal jurisdictions and the 
social, economic and governmental factors basic 
to a consideration of federal relations to edu- 
cation. 

The Educational Policies Commission was ap- 
pointed in December, 1935, by joint action of 
the executive committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence (American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators). The commission was created for 
a five-year period and is financed separately from 
the National Education Association budget by a 
grant from the General Education Board. The 
commission is not a research or standardizing 
agency. It seeks, through cooperative means, 
to develop for American education long-term 
policies which will merit the united support, not 
only of the profession, but of all citizens. The 
monograph,”* “The Unique Function of Eduea- 
tion in American Democracy,” prepared for the 
commission by Charles A. Beard, has been hailed 
by the eritics as liberal, far-sighted, objective, 
free from the propagandistie fervor of the “pro- 
gressivists” and as an authoritative statement of 
the saving and creative role of education in de- 
mocracy, even though there are differences of 


24 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy.’’ 
Washington: National Education Association, 1937. 
Pp. 129. 
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opinion with respect to certain relatively minor 
interpretations presented.?5 

The Social Science Research Council has pub. 
lished a series of thirteen research monographs 
concerned with as many social problems (inelud- 
ing education)*® in relation to the depression, 
The purpose of these volumes is to aid and stimu- 
late research. Each author seeks to examine 
critically the literature on the impact of the de- 
pression in his field for the purpose of: (1) 
locating existing data and interpretations al- 
ready well established; (2) discovering serious 
inadequacies in information, and (3) formu- 
lating research problems feasible for study. The 
monographs deal with the following topics in 
relation to the depression: crime, education, the 
family, internal migration, minority peoples, 
reading habits, recreation, religion, rural life, 
social aspects of consumption, social aspects of 
health, social aspects of relief policies and so- 
cial work. The monograph on education, pre- 
pared by the Educational Policies Commission, 
deals with problems in the areas of: historical 
and comparative education, theory and philoso- 
phy, student personnel, program of instruction, 
staff personnel, organization and administration, 
finance and business administration and _pro- 
fessional and scientific activities. This entire 
series of studies should prove enlightening to 
students of education, many of whom have made 
few contacts with developments in the social 
areas representéd. 

During the past year the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has completed publication of its sixteen 
volumes. These reports have provoked animated 
discussion both among the general public and in 
educational circles. 


The final array of sixteen volumes of the report 
is really needed to convey adequately something of 
the breadth and complexity of the problem by 
which the commission was faced. It should also 
make clear something of the difficulties which the 
members of the commission faced in arriving at 4 
common conclusion. The many aspects of the 
problem, all of which have an essential bearing 


25 Frank H. Hankins, Am. Sociol. Rev., 2: 962, 
December, 1937. 

26 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Research 
Memorandum on Education in the Depression.’ 
Bulletin No. 28. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1937. Pp. 173. 
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upon its solution, have tended to become matters 
of separate study and treatment. The public inter- 
est, school administrative policy and technical edu- 
eational research, as well as the more obvious mat- 
ters of curriculum and method, are almost titles for 
separate fields of scholarship. The devotees of each 
have become so engrossed in the volume of their 
own research, literature and discussion as to have 
little time to consider any of the others. Yet all are 
vital to the problem of the social studies in the 
schools. Thanks to the aid of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, scholars of distinction in each of these 
fields were brought together to concentrate their 
attention upon this common problem during a 
period of five years.27 


The service?. rendered by the commission to 
the teachers of the United States should not be 
minimized by eriticisms®® to the effect that it: 
(1) advocates indoctrination, (2) undermines the 
science of education, (3) imposes a frame of 
reference upon the teacher, (4) exceeds its au- 
thority in studying the administration of edu- 
eation, (5) fails to formulate a curriculum in 
the social studies and (6) presents ideas im- 
possible of realization. 

Although the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages from 1927-1931 


published a total of seventeen monographs and 
a summary of the reports, unfinished and new 
projects required sponsorship, which has been 
and is being given by a Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


The main purpose of the Committee is, of course, 
to cultivate contacts with the teaching of modern 
languages in this country and to stimulate an 
experimental approach. Its chief research activity 
at present is that of syntax study, viewed from the 
aspect of frequency. Syntax offers peculiarly re- 
fractory material for an investigation of this char- 
acter, but ever since the issuance of the word and 
idiom frequency lists in French, German, and Span- 
ish by the American and Canadian Committees, 
there has been a demand for similar investigations 
of syntactical phenomena, as an aid in teaching, in 
the construction of school grammars, and in the 
measurement of the difficulty of reading tests.3° 

27 A. C. Krey, Jour. Educ. Research, 30: 315-16, 
December, 1936. 

28 Jesse H. Newlon, ScHoon AND Society, 41: 
410-17, Mareh 30, 1935. 

2° M .E. Haggerty, ScHooL AND Society, 41: 273- 
83, March 2, 1935. 


30 R. H. Fife, Jour. Educ. Research, 30: 627-29, 
April, 1937, 
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Neither time nor space permits description of 
other important projects. Another report of the 
International Examinations Inquiry appeared 
early in the year in the form of Kandel’s “Ex- 
aminations and Their Substitutes in the United 
States.”°!| The Regents’ Inquiry into the char- 
acter and cost of public education in New York 
State is virtually completed, as is the ten-year 
study of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. The report of 
the National Resources Committee has pointed 
significance for the field of education in terms 
of adjustment of the school program to tech- 
nological trends. Other significant services in- 
clude the work of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, and the study*® of 
the depression in relation to higher education by 
the same organization; various projects of the 
American Council on Education, especially the 
motion picture project; the report** of the Com- 
mittee on Social-Economie Goals of America, 
National Education Association; and the work 
of the Committee on Tenure of the National 
Education Association. It is a regrettable but 
necessary omission to pass by the yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
American Association of School Administrators, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, National Council for Social 
Studies, National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and the John Dewey Society. 


THE OUTLOOK 


What role can the National Council of Edu- 
eation,?> which has been relatively inactive dur- 


317, L. Kandel, ‘‘ Examinations and Their Sub- 
stitutes in the United States.’’ Bulletin No. 28. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1936. Pp. xii +184. 

32 National Resources Committee, ‘‘ Technological 
Trends and National Policy.’? House Document 
No. 360. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
June, 1937. Pp. x +388. 

33‘*Depression, Recovery and Higher Educa- 
tion’’: A Report of Committee Y. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. 543. 

34‘“Tmplications of Social-Economie Goals for 
Edueation.’’ Washington: National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 126. 

35 Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
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ing recent years, play in such an array of proj- 
ects and programs of investigation as those enu- 
merated above? The National Council once did 
its most effective work in the formulation of edu- 
cational policies on a more or less authoritative 
basis. At present the American Educational Re- 
search Association, through its publications, has 
rather generally substituted a body of evidence 
for the voice of authority in reaching educational 
decisions. The Educational Policies Commission 
is active in the formulation of policies and plans. 
What is left for the National Council? The 
National Education Association has twenty-four 
departments and approximately an equal number 
of committees. The council might well change 
its basis of membership so as to include repre- 
sentation from each department and committee, 
so as to provide coordinated leadership and di- 
rection for the many arms of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Many of the projects de- 
scribed above are under the supervision of de- 
partments or committees of the association; 
frequently cooperation and coordination are 
essential. This is a major service to education 
which the National Council would be peculiarly 
qualified to give, and in an area somewhat apart 
from the valuable leadership given by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the United States 
Office of Education and the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 

For a final word, let us return to the evalua- 
tion of educational progress during 1937. Edu- 
cation has had its bad moments during its brief 
history as a department of instruction and a 
field of investigation. Part of its troubles have 
been growing pains, the over-enthusiasms of its 
proponents, the hostility of its friendly enemies 
in older departments of collegiate instruction and 
the destructive skepticism of many of its own 
leaders. It has had its share of quacks, charla- 
tans and pseudo-scientists. What new field or 
old has not? Certainly medicine and psychology 
are not yet free from such parasites. Nor is 
sociology, according to two sociologists in inde- 
pendently prepared analyses who have recently 
used considerable space to catalogue the numer- 
ous errors in their field.**° Education has been 





National Education Association, has made helpful 
suggestions in the preparation of this paragraph. 

36 E. E, Eubank, Social Forces, 16: 178-201, 
December, 1937; H. W. Odum, Social Forces, 15: 
327-42, March, 1937. 
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called many names, among them the “teacher. 
certification racket” and “learning more and 
more about less and less.” It has gone through 
a period of attempting to transfer bodily to a so- 
cial science field the exacting techniques of the 
physical sciences and, as might be expected, with 
only limited success. It has quite frequently 
been said that many educational investigations 
are trivial, inexact and inconclusive as to content 
and method. Education has been a great bor- 
rower of materials and investigational methods 
from a variety of fields, but has adapted them in 
such a way as to form an increasingly coherent 
pattern. It is possible that caustic and destrue- 
tive criticism of research findings and _ proce- 
dures, as well as fatalistic pessimism concerning 
the future of education, has been overdone, even 
though the cauterizing effect may have been bene- 
ficial. The evidence of the foregoing educational 
inventory suggests to the worker in college or 
field that he face the current year with a whole- 
some pride in his calling, with a reasonable con- 
fidence in the body of evidence upon which the 
profession rests, and with a sincere appreciation 
of and respect for the service rendered educa- 
tion through the large-scale cooperative and co- 


ordinated projects of recent years. 
Carter V. Goop 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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